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© BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 

FREE LIBRARIES.—The SEPTEMBER 
CATALOGUE of Valuable SECOND-HAND 
WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered 
at prices greatly reduced, is Now Ready, and 
will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H. Smirn & Son, Library Department, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


EDWARD HOWELL, 
CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
ON SEPTEMBER 10. 
CATALOGUE of an IMPORTANT COL- 
LECTION of OLD BOOKS, comprising 
Recent Purchases from Private Libfaries in 
Liverpool and elsewhere. 

Includes—Studio, 35 vols. ; Ency. Brit., com- 
plete set, 35 vols., with Book Case; First 
Editions, BROWNING, RosSETTI, BUCHANAN, 
Wm. Morris, YELLOW BOooK. 13 vols.; 
Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy, Gilray’s Cari- 
catures, Hogarth’s Works, Froude, Gardiner, 
Jowett, &c,, &c. 


JUNE SUPPLEMENT 
to Glaisher’s Remainder Bouk Catalogue is 
Now Ready. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders 
at Greatly Reduced Prices, 
ILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, 
and List of French Novels, Classics, &c. 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 
OOKS WANTED.—High prices paid, 
Borrow's Wild Wales, 1862; Bridge's 
Poems, 1873; Burney’s Erelina, 3 vols,, 1778 ; 
Life of a Sportsman, 1842. State wants. Cata- 











logues free.—JuUCKES, Book Merchants, Bir- 
mingham, 
VOKSELLERS IN  BIRMINGHAM.— 


“EDWARD BAKER, John Bright Street, is 
the best second-hand bookseller in that town,” 
—Editor, Bazaar, 


VOKS WANTED, 25s, each offered.—Adling- 
ton’s Apuleuis Golden Ass, Nutt, 1893; 
Burke’s Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883 ; 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895 ; Curzon’s Per- 
sia, 2 vols,, 1892 ; George Meredith's Poems, 1851 ; 
Keat's Poems, 1817, 1818 or 1820; Symond’s 
Italian Literature, 2 vols,, 1881 ; Symond's Essays, 
2 vols., 1890; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vola., 1871; Jesse’s Richard III., 
1862; Shelley's Poetical Pieces, 1823 ; Singer's 
Shakespeare, 10 vols, 1826; Lorna Doone, 
8 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vois,, 1847, 100,000 
Books for SALE and WANTED, State wants, 
—BAKER's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


WIVYPEWRITING.—THE WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY.—<Authors’ MSS., Translations. &c. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, X&c., 
duplicated, Usualterms. References. Estab- 
lished 10 years.—SIKEs & SIKEs, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

(One of the Constituent Colleges of the University of Wales.) 
TRAINING DEPARTMENT FOR SECONDARY 
TEACHERS, MEN AND WOMEN, 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Teachers’ Train- 
ing Syndicate.) 

Professor of the Theory, Practice, and History of 
Education—FosteR Watson, M.A. Lond. 
Assistant Lecturers—Miss C, P. TREMAIN, B.A. 

Wales; and A. L. JENKYN Brown, B.A., 

LL.B. Lond. 

REPARATION for (a) the Degrees in Arts and Science 

of the University of Wales, the curriculum for which 
includes the Theory and History of Education as an 
epticnal subject -in the third year; (b) The Teachers’ 
Diploma of the University of Wales; (c) Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Theory and Practice; (d) London 
University Teachers’ Diploma ; (e) College uf Preceptors’ 
Dipl Composition Fee for the Session (including 
Lectures and Practice), £10. 

Men Students reside in registered lodgings in the 
town, or at the Men’s Hostel. Warden—Prof. J. W. 
MARSHALL, M.A. Women Students reside in the Hall of 
Residence for Women Students. Terms from 31 to 
40 guineas. 

For General Prospectus of Science and Art Departments, 
also for Special Prospectuses of the Law, Normal and 
Agricultural Departments, and all other particulars 
apply to‘T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 








ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 
£150, £75, £75, £50, and £20 each, tenable for 
one year, will be competed for on September 21st, 
1903—viz.: Two Senior Open Scholarships, value 
of £75 each, will be awarded to the best candi- 
dates (if of sufficient merit) in not more than 
three nor fewer than two of the following:— 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, 
Anatomy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be 
under twenty-five years of age, and must not 
| have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value 
£150, and one Preliminary Scientific Exhibition, 











value £50, will be awarded to the best candi- 
| dates under twenty-one years of age (if of suffi- | 
| cient merit) in not fewer than three of the 
following:—Botany,Zoology, Physiology, Physics, | 
| and Chemistry. 
| The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value £20) will be 
| competed for at the same time. The subjects of | 
|examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any | 
one of the three following languages: Greek, | 
French, and German. The Classical subjects are 
those of the London University Matriculation 
Examination of June, 1903. 

The successful candidates in all these scholar. | 
ships will be required to enter to the full course | 
at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in the October | 
succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be made, | 
personally or by letter, to the Warden of the | 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 











ADVERTISEMENTS (Select Trade) for the 
COVER PAGES of the ACADEMY should | 
be sent not later than Noon on Thursday — 
to 43, Chancery Lane. Terms, &c., on | 


| Ouscomers. 


LACTON COLLEGE, ESSEX.—One of the 
newer Schools for Boys. Re-opens Sep- 
tember 23rd. Headmaster, HAROLD PICTON, 
B.Sc. (Lond.), Gold, Silver, and Research 
Medallist, Univ. College. 


R.J.C, POWELL (King’s Coll., Camb., M.A., 

Ist Class Classical Tripos, late Modern 

and Classical Master at Uppingham School) 

RECEIVES 5 or6 PUPILS in his house to be 

PREPARED for SCHOLARSHIP and other 

UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, or 

fur GENERAL EDUCATION. Exceptionally 

healthy situation. Large garden. Country 

recreations.—Address: Hinton Bluet Manor, 
Temple Cloud, ‘near. Bristol. 








ELLE STEAMERS. 
From FRESH WHARF, London Bridge, 
DAILY (Fridays excepted). 

9.15..To SOUTHEND, Clacton, Walton, Felixstowe, 
Harwich, and Ipswich. Train Fenchurch, 10,14. 
mw To MARGATE, Ramsgate. Train Fenchurch, 

9.45. To WALTON, Southwold, Lowestoft, and Yar- 
mouth. Fenchurch, 10.28. 

2.0. HUSBANDS’ BOAT to MARGATE, SATUR- 
DAY, 5th. Fenchurch, 2.40. 

2.30, NORE TRIP, Saturday, Sunday, Monday, and 
Thursday. 

The Coast Development Co, (Ltd.), 33, Walbrook, E.O. 


(Gy ~ N %, SOUTHEND, MAR- 
ee GATE, RAMSGATE, DAILY, 
by the magnificent steamer “ EAGLE.” 

From LONDON BRIDGB WHARF at 9.10, Green- 
wich 9.30, Woolwich (South) 9.50, and Tilbury Pier at 
11.0a.m. LAST EXTRA SAILING foriSouthend and 
Margate on Saturday, Sept. 5, from |London Bridge 
Wharf, at 10.0 a.m. (Fenchurch Street train at 11.13 
a.m.), callingjGreen wich and Tilbury Piers. 

FARES. 





Return 

Single. Season. 

SOUTHEND (Saloon)........ 2s, Od 3s. Od. 
MARGATE ...cccccccsccece 3s. Od, 4s. 6d. 
RAMSGATE ......cccccceees 3s. 6d. 5s, Od. 


Train from Fenchurch Street at 10.14 a.m. 6d, extra. 
Special mid-week day Excursions to Margate and 
Ramsgate, 3s. 6d. 

YARMOUTH.—TUESDAYS, Thursdays, Saturda)s, 
until Sept. 12, from London Bridge Wharf at 8.30 a.m., 
calling Greenwich, Woolwich (South), and Tilbury 
Piers. Season return fares 8s. or 6s. 6d. Special mid- 
week return fares 5s. or 6s. Last sailing from Yar- 
mouth, Sept. 14. 

BOULOGNE.—LAST DAYLIGHT PASSENGER 
SAILING. From LONDON BRIDGE WHARF, at 
10 a.m., SATO RDAY, Sept. 5. 

Returning from Boulogne 10.0 a.m., Sunday, Sept. 6. 

Return ticket (available Sept. 6), lls. 6d. From 
Fenchurch Street at 11.13 a.m. via Tilbury, 18s, 6d. 
Tourist ticket, leaving Saturday, returning Sunday, 
including meals and hotel accommodation, £1 5s. 6d. 

This steamer will call at SOUTHEND and MAk- 
GATE both ways. Usual fares. 

G.S.N.Co., Ltd., 55, Great Tower Street, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 
OURRENT ACCOUNTS 
9 ° on the minimum monthly 9 °/ 
° 8 
DEPOSIT AOCOUNTS 
4° on Deposits, repayable on 4° 
© demand. ° 
particulars, pust free. 
Cc. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 
Telephone, No. 5 Holborn. 


balances when not drawn 
STOCKS AND SHARES Purchased and Sold for 
Telegraphic Address, “ BiRKBECK, LONDON.” 








r[\Y PEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Legal, 
Dramatic, and Scientific, carefully copied, | 
from 10d, per 1,000 words. Excellent references | 


and testimonials.—TYPisT, 238, Royal Parade, | ; 


Croydon. 


“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


New Series.—No. 207. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
222) must cut out this Coupon and 
enclose tt with their reply. 

















application. 





Eau des 


below £100. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fuil 
RVES. 


There is no surer Nerve Tonic and Restorative than the great French Remedy, 


Carmes (Boyer). 


In cases of Nervous Breakdown, General Debility, Lack of Energy, and 


Exhaustion, it produces the happiest results. Thousands of tired men 
and women endorse its remarkable efficacy. 


Phials, 13}d. 


Have you read “ Nerves,” a most interesting Brochure? 
(Boyer) Agency, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 


200 years’ reputation. 


Sent free from Eau des Carmes 
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NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


THE SINS OF A SAINT: 
Romance of the Time of Dunstan. 
AITKEN. With a Frontispiece. 6s. 

“The story opens in the year of our Lord 955; it 
has atmosphere, sincerity of aim and of language, and 
a certain impressive eloquence, which makes for dis- 
tinction. Thestruggle between Eadwine and Dunstan 
and the cruel fate of Elgiva are related with vigour 
and sympathy.”—Leeds Mercury. 
THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 

LING. 3s. 6d. 

“An extremely interesting study of a simple com- 
munity fifty yearsago. We are first introduced toa 
wild and lonely part of the Lake District of England 
where people are building a railway. This is Navvy- 
land, Then the scene changes to Peru, whither repre- 
sentatives of the people and their spiritual leaders 
emigrate in connection with a great railway. The 
story is developed with an admixture of pathos and 
humour which never ceases to attract.”—Scotsman. 
FRANCIS VANE, A LABOURER. 

D. F. WALTERS. ‘3s, 6d. 

“A story of gloom and sadness, told in artless, 
simple language, and on occasions touching heights 
and depths of passion not easily compassed by the 
average novelist.”— Yorkshire Post. 

THE SOUL OF CHIVALRY. ‘és. 

“The anonymous author has qualities of invention 
and sprightliness that are worth developing. He is 
never dull, and experience should lead him towards 
higher attainment.”—/all Mall Gazette. 
PADMINI: An Indian Romance. By T. RAMA- 

KRISHNA, Author of “ Life in an Indian Village.” 
With an Introduction by the Right Hon. JAMES 
BRYCE, 3s. 6d, 

“Mr. Ramakrishna’s story is of Southern India in 
the 17th Century, and pourtrays the overthrow of the 
great Vizianagar House by the usurper Saluva.” 

—Glasgow Herald, 

SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co., Ltd., London. 








A Historical 
By J. R. 


By HEW STIR- 


By 











WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 17TH SEPTEMBER 
Orown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 
THE HOUSE OF SIN, 
By MARCELLE TINAYRE. 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls, 
MACLAREN & Co., Waithman Street, E.0, 


The Atheneum says: “One of the most powerful of 
modern novels.” 


7.P.’s Weekly says: “ Not merely a remarkable, but 
a great book, that will stand the test of time.” 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea per annum 


Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or 
TWELVE MONTHS. 


ADDITIONAL OOPIES of all NEW ENGLISH 
and FOREIGN BOOKS of general interest are added 
as the demand increases, and an ample supply is 
provided of the PRINCIPAL FORTHOOMING 
WORKS immediately they are published, 








A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue 
is now ready, 
Post Free on application. 


This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of MANY 
LEADING ‘BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT SEASONS. at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


GENERAL LIBRARY CATALOGUE 


1s. 6d., Post Free. 


Containing the Principal English Books in 
circulation at the Library arranged under Subjects. 
A convenient Handbook to Ourrent Literature (560 
pages), comprising many thousands of Recent and 
Standard Works on POLITICAL and SOOIAL 
TOPICS, the ARMY, NAVY, ART, SCIENCE, HIs- 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY, 
SPORT, TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, FICTION, and 
JUVENILE BOOKS. Large Numbers of Copies of 
the foregoing are annually added to the Library. The 
additions in 1902 exceeded 260,000 vols. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford Street, W.C.; 


241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., London ; 


and at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


The Acade 
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Just Published. 


BARLASCH 


OF 
THE 





-“ A vigorous and stirring 


book.” 
Academy. 








MR. SETON MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





*“Barlasch is a master- 


i am 











GUARD. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,’’ ‘‘In Kedar’s Tents,’’ ‘‘ The Velvet Glove,”’ 
‘* The Vultures,’’ &c. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH—*One of those creations 
which the world will not willingly let die. . . . Mr. 
Merriman has the skill to picture with decisive touches 
a closely-knit and dramatic story, which carries us on 
breathlessly from beginning to end.” 


LEEDS MERCURY—*“The reader who can lay 


| down this romance before knowing how the story 


terminates must be more or less than human. - 
From the opening sentence the reader is 
in thrall.” 


held 





London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








ff 
READY ON 


SEPTEMBER 9th. 


S 





Demy Svo. 


THE NEMESIS OF FROUDE: 


A Rejoinder to ‘‘ My Relations with Carlyle.’’ 


By Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE and 
ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 


Cloth, 


price 3/6 net. 








\ 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 











DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Feap. 8vo. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Tilustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency 


E. J. PHELPS, late American Minister ; 


Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; 


ROBERT BROWNING, 


A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.O.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

BREOON and its BEACONS. 

ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW, 


THE OHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS, 


LLANDUDNO, 


RHYL, BANGOR, PENMAENMAWR, 


LLANFAIRFECHAN, ANGLESEY, and OARNARVON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH, and ABERDOVBY. 
OONWAY, COLWYN BAY, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON, and FESTINIOG. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLEOH, ORICOIETH, and PWLLHELI. 


MALVERN, 


HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER, and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


NORWICH, LOWESTOFT, YARMOUTH, and the NORFOLK BROADS. 


1is—_THE HOTELS of the WORLD. A Handbook to the leading hotels throughout 


the world. 





THIRD EDITION, REVISED, 5s.—60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


sy E. C. COOK and E, T. COOK, M.A, 
With Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest, 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & Co, 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd, The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers, 
Paris and New York : BRENTANO’S, 


A 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS - 





THE SPORTS AND PASTIMES OF THE 


PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. By JosEPH STRUTY. Illustrated by many 
Engraviogs. Revised by J. 0. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Quarto, 21s. net. 
For the first time for nearly a hundred years an edition is being published of 
“Sports and Pastimes,” which will, it is hoped, prove a worthy successor of the 
original standard work. The work, whilst carefully preserving almost the whole of 
the original issue, is very much enlarged and corrected. Every pains has been 
taken in the reproduction of the plates; the original MSS., from which they were 
taken, have been consulted, and various new plates have been added. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY 


LAMB. Edited by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 vols. 
demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
VOLS. I. & V. ARE NOW READY. VOLTS. II. & III. WILL BE PUBLISHED 
IN SEPTEMBER. 

“This edition represents a very high order of scholarship and the loving labour 
of years, Mr, Lucas has long been known as a faithful and enthusiastic student of 
Lamb, something of whose quaint and delicate humour survives in his kindred 
soul. It is impossible to over-estimate the debt which all lovers of Lamb owe him 
for the conscientious and artistic work apparent in these two handsome volumes, 
beside which the work of all previous editors appears casual and perfunctory. 
We congratulate Mr. Lucas on this crown to his enduring work, and equally con- 
gratulate all lovers of Lamb on the possession of the eeven volumes, which promise 
to form, if not the ideal edition of Lamb, at least the best which is likely to be 
produced for very many years—it may well be for ever.”— Spectator, 

“Mr. Lucas’s edition will be the first complete one which has yet been given 
to the world. ... His notes are almost as interesting as the text which they 
elucidate.”— Standard, 

“The edition will for many years b2 the indispensable one to all students of 
Lamb.” -—— Academy, 

“A splendid new edition.”— Morning Leader. 

“ Mr. Lucas’s edition of Lamb has been eagerly awaited, and the first volume 
convinces us that it was worth waiting for.”-—7imes, 


AN AUTHENTIO AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


A FRONTIERSMAN. By Roger 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In the Matter of an Autobiography entitled “A Frontiersman,” written by Roger 
Pocock, and Published by Messrs, Methuen & Co., on the 16th July, 1903. 
WHEREAS certain Journals have reviewed my Book entitled “ A Frontiersman"’ 
as if it werea Novel, to the grave detriment of its chances of public favour. I, 
Roger Pocock, of Adam Street, Adelphi, do solemnly and sincerely declare that my 
said Book is an Autobiography and a literal statement of facts, save that, to avoid 
causing pain or injury, certain names and dates have been suppressed. And I 
make this solemn Declaration conscientiously believing the same to be true, and by 
virtue of the provisions of the Statutory Declaration —— 
Declared at 2, Clement's Inn, Strand, in the County o 
London, this 23rd day of July, 1903. } ROGER POOCOOK. 
Before me 
H. H. SHEARD, A Commissioner for Oaths, 
“A very interesting piece of work, obviously autobiographical. It is packed to 
the brim with real adventure, real description, and real incident. In these days of 
endless novel production one is glad to welcome such a work.”—Atheneum. 


THE PLAIN TRUTH OF THE STRAT- 
ro CONTROVERSY. By MARIE CORELLI. With Illustrations, 


THE NORFOLK BROADS. By W. A. Durr. 


Assisted by numerous Oontributors, With 48 Coloured and 29 Uncoloured 
Illustrations by FRANK SOUTHGATE, Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“An admirable book, written in a very agreeable fashion. Mr. Southgate's 
water-colour sketches are exceedingly pretty and full of charm.”—<Spectator. 
©The most valuable of ali recent books on the Broads to the naturalist and 
sportsman, The coloured illustrations are delightful, and they stand asa marked 
advance in pictorial work.” — Field, 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


By LORD MACAULAY. Edited by F.O. MONTAGUE, M.A. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 
1Xs. The only edition of this book completely annotated. 
“The means of reading his essays with the full knowledge which makes complete 
enjoyment have been supplied by Mr. Montague.”— 7imes. 
“ Professor Montague hits the happy mean between saying too much and too 
little."—Standard, 


THE PRECES PRIVATAE OF BISHOP 


ANDREWES. By F. E. BRIGHTMAN, M.A., of Pusey House, Oxford. Crown 

Svo, 63, 

This elaborate work has been in preparation for many years, and is the most 
complete edition that has ever been published of the famous devotions. It contains 
a long Introduction, with numerous notes and references. 


THE LITTLE QUARTO SHAKESPEARE. 
Pott 16mo, leather, 1s, net each volume. 

Messrs. Methuen will shortly publish a Miniature Edition of the Plays and 
Poems of Shakespeare. The series will consist of 40 volumes, each Play being 
contained in one volume, while the Poems and Sonnets will be given in three 
volumes, Short introductions, and brief but sufficient footnotes, will be added by 
Mr. W. J. ORAIG, whose eminence as a Shakespearian scholur is unquestioned, 
These charming little books will be so small as to repose comfortably in the 
waistcoat pocket, and yet so well printed as to be read with ease. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. 


These books are monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of 
the subject under treatment, and rejecting minute details. They are under the 
direction of Mr. CYRIL DAVENPORT, and each volume consists of about 200 pages, 
contains a Frontispiece in Photogravure and 30 to 50 other Illustrations, and is 
published at 2s, 6d. net. Demy 1émo, 


THE FIRST VOLUME IS 


ROMNEY. By Georce Pasron. 


Pocock. 





A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. By &. Barine- 


GOULD. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. This book is uniform 
with Mr. Baring-Gould’s books on Devon, Dartmoor, and Brittany. 
“Mr. Baring-Gould is always picturesque, and he is as picturesque now as he 
was formerly in Devon and Brittany.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“The book contains a vast number of stories and traditions, and the author's 
happy style enables him to put his faxts into an attractive form.”—Nolts Guardian. 
“ This absorbing book.”—Liverpool Mercury. 
Iilus- 


A BOOK OF EXMOOR. By F.J. SNeEtt. 
trated, crown 8vo, 68, 

“ This is of the best type of literary guide-book ; it brings the scent of the moor 

to London, and it will double the value of a holiday on Exmoor."—Daily Chronicle. 


“Will be read with the keenest interest ; the best reading we have seeu of late in 
this line.”"—Morning Post. 


STUDIES IN SAINTSHIP. Translated from the 


French of ERNEST HELLO by V. M. CRAWFORD. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS AND HYMNS by SAMUEL JOHN 
STONE. With a Memoir by F. G. ELLERTON, M.A. With a Portrait, crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS, and other Writings. 


By NOVALIS. Edited by UNA BIrRcH. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Joun Keats. With an Introduction by 


L. BINYON, and Notes by J. MASEFIELD. A Ovmplete Edition. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. Gd. net. [The Little Library. 


THE SHORTER POEMS OF JOHN MIL- 


TON. Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, ls, 6d. net ; leather, 23. 6d. net. [The Little Library. 


THE COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR. En- 


bellished with upwards of 50 characteristic Illustrations by JOHN LEECH, 
Leather, post 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. (5}in. by 3}in.) From the Edition published 
by R. Bentley, 1840, 


MICRO-COSMOGRAPHIE, or, A Piece of the 


World Discovered ; in Essayes aud Characters. By JOHN EARLE, Bishop of 
Salisbury. Post 16mo, 2s, net. (5}in. by 34in.) Reprinted from the Sixth 
Edition published by Robert Allot iu 1633. 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 


FLOWERS, By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. Feap. 8vo, 3s.6d. A very complete 
and concise guide in alphabetical order. 
LL.D., 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. Cuartes Cox, 


F.S.A. Illustrated by J.C. WALL. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d, net. 
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The Literary Week. 


One of the most interesting questions discussed at the 
conference of the Institute of Journalists was that of 
copyright. Mr. Justice Joyce’s recent decision in the 
action brought by Mr. Springfield against the ‘‘ Evening 
Standard” raised a wider issue than appears on the 
surface. It laid down, in effect, as Mr. J. Nichol Dunn 
said, that if a sub-editor liked to take a telegram 
which had cost a large sum from a newspaper and put his 
blue pencil through it he became the copyright owner. 
That, on the face of it, is entirely unfair, and certainly an 
appeal to the House of Lords is desirable. 


Our recent comments upon Mr. William Archer's 
earnestness and optimism with regard to the English 
drama have drawn from him an interesting reply. In an 
article in the ‘‘ Morning Leader’”’ he reproaches us with 
talking like ‘“‘the cultivated Englishman” whose negli- 
gence of, or contempt for, the theatre he deprecates with 
such insistence. But we cannot plead guilty to the ‘“‘delight- 
ful unconsciousness ” which Mr. Archer lays to our charge. 
We are as earnest as he in maintaining the opinions we 
have already, perhaps with a touch of needful levity, 
expressed. There are two points of contention. On the 
first we may say that in stating our opinion that ‘the 
English drama of to-day is no nearer actual life than 
it was a generation ago,” we did not mean to in- 
stitute a definite comparison between then and now, 
between H. J. Byron and H. A. Jones; we meant simply 
that to find a play which has any value as a really 
illustrative comment on the essentials of life seemed 
practically impossible to-day. On the other point, that 
“the stage is a gigantic force in the modern world,” 
we can only repeat that we do not believe it. Froma 


nape ee with theatre-goers of many classes we 
judge Mr. Archer’s 22,600,000 theatrical ‘‘ attendances ” 
in the year to be the result of o general appetite for 
The appetite is more or lese satisfied, 


entertainment, 





but we see no evidence that character is in any way 
affected. In our opinion both the good and harm 
wrought by the theatre are largely a delusion. We 
desire, indeed, to see the standard of taste raised, and 
when it is raised the stage, no doubt, will reflect it. 


Sir Lesuice Srepnen contributes a delightful and 
characteristic article, called ‘‘Some Karly Impressions,” 
to the ‘‘ National Review.”’ ‘‘I have passed the line,” he 
writes, ‘at which retrospection has to take the place once 
filled by anticipation.” Sir Leslie Stephen tells us that 
the one bit of autobiography which he wrote turned out 
to be a failure :— 


The authentic history which I supposed myself to 
remember was a pretty little romance which I had un- 
consciously composed by a judicious manipulation of partial 
recollections. The disillusioning document has _ itse!f 
disappeared and I have forgotten its contents. All 
that I know is that my story of my own conduct is a 
misrepresentation. 


From this experience the author concludes that he is not 
qualified for autobiography, nor, he adds, “do I regret 
the circumstance.” It is a pity that other writers have 
not been so candid with themselves and with their readers. 
Apropos of autobiography, it may be noted that Messrs. 
Methuen are shortly to publish Sir Frank Burnand’s 
‘* Reminiscences.” 


Tue rather foolish correspondence in “The Times’ 
concerning Whistler and the Royal Academy still con- 
tinues. Mr. Luke Fildes, R.A., not unnaturally objects to 
Mr. Quilter’s interpretation of the interview with Whistler 
which he recorded. Mr. Fildes does not believe that 
when Whistler gave him to understand that he would not 
object to election to the Academy he was “pulling 
Mr. Fildes’ leg.” Mr. Fildes adds: ‘‘ Moreover, I do not 
think Whistler was so vulgar a person as his friend 
imagines.” It seems to us a pity that the question 
should be discussed in print in such a fractious style. 
After all, it docs not in the least matter, 

a2 
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Mr. H. G. Wetts has brought toa close his remarkable 
series of articles in the “ Fortnightly’ on “ Mankind in 
the Making.” In the concluding article he deals with 
literature and criticism, and in a footnote Mr. Wells makes 
a suggestion which is, at least, interesting. He suggests 
that a monthly or weekly critical magazine should be 
established with a staff drawn from the best literary critics 
on certain papers. Mr. Wells writes :— 


Buried and obscured to an ineffectual degree among much 
that is formal, foolish, and venial, there is to be found to-day 
a really quite remarkable number of isolated reviews, 
criticisms and articles in which style is apparent, in which 
discrimination shines fitfully, in which there is the unmistak- 
able note of honest enthusiasm for good work. oe 
Scarcely a number of the Acapemy, or the “ Spectator,” scarcely 
a week of the “ Morning Post,” the “Duily News,” or the 
“ Daily Chronicle,” but there is a review, or a piece ofa review, 
that has the stigmata of literature. And this suggestion is that 
some of these writers shall be got together, shall be paid at least 
as well as popular short-story writers are paid, shall each have 
a definite | made marked out under a trustworthy editor, 
and be pledged to limit their work to the pages of this new 
critical magazine. Their work would be signed, and there 
they would be, conspicuously urged to do the best that was in 
them, apropos of more or less contemporary books and 
writers. 
Mr. Wells believes that after a few years such a venture 
would pay, that it would have imitators, and that the 
public oe of true literature would widen accord- 
ingly. We wish that we could agree with Mr. Wells. 





‘Tue ‘ Personalia” in the September ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ are 
particularly interesting. The writer talks at first hand 
about certain of the pre-Raphaelites, and gives a number 
of details which are worth quoting. When the pre- 
Raphaelites were practically unknown, says “ Sigma,” 
they were fortunate in securing as an informal agent “a 
certain seductive Anglo-Portuguese gentleman, by name 
Charles Augustus Howell, at that time the secretary and 
factotum of Mr. Ruskin.” This Howell was useful, but 
the brotherhood in time began to find him impossible. 
“Sigma ”’ writes :- 

Howell . . . was not long in revealing symptoms of 
those manners and customs which finally placed him beyond 
the pale even of the tolerent pre-Raphaelite brotherhood. His 
ethics of finance, as bearing on the functions of an agent, 
were, to say the least of it, eccentric, while his borrowings 
grew almost as persistent as those of Harold Skimpole ! 
After stubborn resistance, though at that time ill able to 
afford it, IT on one occasion succumbed to his plausible 
supplications and lent him fifty pounds. 


After infinite difficulty the fifty pounds was recovered. 
Finally Howell started a manufactory of Rossetti facsimiles 
and was dropped by all his patrons save Rossetti. He 
died soon after Rossetti, leaving £4,000, which he collected 
by doubtful means. Mr. Watts-Dunton, says the writer, 
“tried his hand on him in his novel ‘ Aylwin,’ 
but, somehow, with no effect. Possibly the genius who 
created ‘ Tito Melema’ was alone capable of doing him 
justice.”’ 


Coxcernina Rossetti “Sigma” is enthusiastic. As a 
personality he impressed him far more strongly than 
Burne Jones. We read :- 


It is almost impossible to describe the curious effect of 
suddenly finding oneself within his famous house in Cheyne 
Walk, afterwards so remorselessly desecrated by that ecclesi- 
astical mountebank, Prebendary Haweis. With one step you 
seemed to place the outer world at an incalculable distance. 
The dim light, the profound stillness, the almost enchanted 
solemnity which pervaded even the entrance-hall, suggested 
rather some medieval palazzo than a suburban abode within 
a mile of Victorian London. The man himself was equally 
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aloof from the age. With his sombre, olive shaded face, his 
sad, reverie-haunted eyes, his dark, unordered attire, and his 
indefinable distinction of demeanour (in spite of an almost 
stunted stature), he suggested some figure from the pages of 
Petrarch or Ariosto Then again, the singular beauty of his 
voice added another touch of enchantment, as, standing 
before a great picture of Lilith, he recited his own descriptive 
lines, revealing himself in the dual attributes of painter and 
poet. 

“Sigma” seems to have known everybody, including Mr. 

Swinburne and Thackeray. 


In the course of his speech in opening a bazaar at 
Lossiemouth in aid of the funds of a free library in that 
place, Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
gave the following interesting bit of autobiography: ‘ I 
claim,” he said, ‘* two fathers of the spirit, as 1t were—one 
father who created the love of letters in me whose works 
I read when a schoolboy in Edinburgh, when novels were 
thought to be unholy, because they were imaginary and 
untrue—I mean Walter Scott. The other, of far more 
spiritual influence, transcendent, great in his speculative 
power, bears the name, honoured in the homes of the 
people, of Thomas Carlyle. These two, ever to be revered 
by all who love the literature of this land, will be studied 
henceforth by the people of Lossiemouth in the library 
they can claim as their own. I know what it is to own 
books and to be among them at home. I would rather 
want my breakfast than want my books. I am willing to 
go with a shabby coat or any how, so that my books are 
spared.”’ In conclusion, the Principal stated that he would 
ask his publishers to send a collected edition of his own 
books, and to put their library on the free list, so that 
every subsequent book of his issued should be presented 
to Lossiemouth. 





Mr. Hentey’s library is to be dispersed as soon as 
the necessary arrangements can be concluded, and all 
those interested in modern literature should be attracted 
by the sale. The library includes, says the ‘‘ Morning 
Post,” many books which are beautiful in form or possess 
the quality of rarity, together with intrinsic merit. Also 
one remembers that when one took a volume from his 
shelves it generally had a written inscription from the 
author or the editor, while it had often a printed dedica- 
tion. The catalogue, when it is issued, will probably 
enable one to arrive at certainty as to a point with regard 
to which nobody has ever achieved definite knowledge: 
the number of books which were made up in whole or in 
part of matter contributed to the ‘‘ Scots” and ‘‘ National 
Observer.” 


Harpiy a week passes without the appearance of a little 
book, with a picture on the cover, full of a dialect spoken 
north of the Tweed. The latest is called ‘‘ Wonderfu’ 
Weans,” and it claims to be a series of sketches from 
‘“* Living Models.” We do not question Mr. Mac Bride’s 
accuracy, but his living models have a way of expressing 
themselves which does not strike us as quite reasonable. 
One of the sketches, with the mysterious title ‘‘ Banners,” 
opens thus :— 

Ma mither’s been reel angert the haill week, an’ has gien 
me the taws nae less than three times. Its maist tryin’ tac 
me and 1’m detairmined tae tell ma fayther o’ her whenever 
he wins hame, for I’m no goin’ tae pit up wi't. 


Why should dialect be run to death ? 


Born old and young Oxford and Cambridge are to be 
represented in the forthcoming ‘‘ Independent Review.” 
Mr. Gilbert Murray, Mr. Belloc (as a writer of fiction), 
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Mr. Rashdall, Dr. Fairbairn, and Mr. Fisher will repre- 
sent Oxford; Dr. Verrall, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Pollock, 
Mr. Masterman, Mr. Trevelyan, and the young economists 
of Prof. Marshall’s school will represent Cambridge. The 
number will contain an article by Mr. Birrell on the 
Education problem and its solution, and an article by 
Mr. Bryce on the situation in the Near East. 


In an article on Wilkie Collins in ‘‘Temple Bar” 
Mr. Lewis Melville quotes the following passage from the 
preface to ‘‘ The Woman in White” :— 

I have always held the old-fashioned opinion that the 
primary object of a work of fiction should be to tell a tale ; 
and I have never believed that a novelist who properly 
performed this first condition of his art was in danger, on 
that account, of neglecting the delineation of character—for 
this plain reason, that the effect produced by any narrative of 
events is essentially dependent, not on the events themselves, 
but on the human interest which is directly connected with 
them. It may be possible in novel-writing to present 
character without telling a story; but it is not possible to 
tell a story successfully without presenting characters; their 
existence as recognisable realities being the sole condition on 
which a story can be effectively told. The only narrative 
which can hope to lay a strong hold on the attention of 
readers is a narrative which interests them about men and 
women--for the perfectly obvious reason that they are men 
and women themselves. 


Upon which Mr. Melville comments: ‘‘ There is no rule 
more sound than this.” But is it sound? It depends, of 
course, upon how you define “story.” There are plenty 
of stories which, as a mere piece of mechanics, are quite 
successful without having any kind of characterisation, 
and the people who figure in them are certainly not 
“‘ recognizable realities.” On the whole we are inclined 
to think that Wilkie Collins was wrong. 


Arter the recent acrimonious controversy on the Carlyle 
question it is pleasant to find in the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review ” un article on the subject by the late Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy. The article was not completed by its 
author, but the notes for it were found amongst his 
papers and were put tcgether by his daughter. Con- 
cerning the Craigenputtock days Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
talks plain commonsense. Mrs. Carlyle knew perfectly 
well that her husband was poor, and that he was 
absolutely wrapped up in his work, in the message which 
he conceived himself born to deliver. She might have 
helped him with money, but ‘she transferred to her 
mother, for her lifetime, the whole of the inheritance 
which her father had bequeathed to her.” To that pro- 
ceeding Carlyle would have been the last person to object, 
and his wife could have no cause of complaint against him 
on the score of poverty. Sir Charles Gavan Duffy sums 
up that period in these simple words :— 

Mrs. Carlyle fought gallantly with the difficulties of a 
narrow and uncertain income then and afterwards like a loyal 
wife. Perhaps she spoiled her husband by over indulgence, 
but we could have his books at no other price. 

He adds, a little later, ‘‘ You cannot harness Pegasus to 
the domestic draw-well, and if you could it would be a 
bad economy of life to do so.” 


Mr. Buss Carman has made an eae a at an imaginary 
paraphrase of the lost lyrics of Sappho—a bold under- 
taking—and the results are published in the current 
‘Seribner’s.”” The concluding set of verses runs thus :—- 

Over the roofs the honey-coloured moon, 

With purple shadows on the silver grass, 

And the warm south wind on the curving sea, 

While we two, lovers past all turmoil now, 
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Watch from the window the white sails come in, 

Bearing what unknown ventures safe to port! 

So falls the hour of twilight and of love 

With wizardry to loose the hearts of men, 

And there is nothing more in this great world 

Than thou and I and the blue dome of dusk. 
Very pretty, but more Mr. Carman than Sappho. 


Ix our last week’s note—which was, of course, not 
intended for a review—on Mr. Robert Machray’s novel, 
“The Mystery of Lincoln’s Inn,” we said that the mystery 
had to do with certain papers and the usual paraphernalia 
of crime and detection. We are informed by a corre- 
spondent who evidently knows the book that the mystery 
is new, and that it has nothing to do with papers. We 
are sorry to have done Mr. Machray any injustice. 


Awnoncsr wills recently proved we notice the following :— 
Mr. Charles Fortescue Thursby Greenwood 
(56), 82, Russell Square, newspaper correspon- 
dent (“ Hotspur” of the “ Daily Telegraph ”’), 

died at Zermatt, August 11 - - - £64,794 0 9 


Nexr month Messrs. Jack are to issue a volume with the 
title, “* The Blood Royal of Britain.” It appears that 
there are twelve thousand people now alive who are 
descended from Edward IV. and Henry VII. of England 
and James III. of Scotland. A good many of these people 
may be unaware of their high lineage, and no iam, on 
the other hand, a good many lay claim to a descent 
which cannot be proved. The volume should provide fine 
material for genealogical bickerings, and genealogical 
bickerings have a way of being particularly acid. 





Tue “ Windsor Magazine”’ for September prints a story 
by Mr. Kipling which is an addition to the “Just So” 
series. It is called ‘‘The Tabu Table” and opers in the 
following enigmatic manner :— 

The most important thing about 'Tegumai Bopsulai and 
his dear daughter, Taffimai Metallumai, was the Tabus of 
Tegumai, which were all Bopsulai. 

Listen and attend, and remember, © Jest Beloved ; 
because we know all about ‘'abus, you and I. 

But the Tabu-table is not so complex after all, and Taffy 
learned all about it in time :—- 

After that, what happened? Oh, Tafly learned all the 
tabus just like some people we know. She learned the 
White Shark Tabu, which made her cat up her dinner instead 
of playing with it (and that goes with a green and white 
necklace, you know) ; she learned the Grown-Up Tabu, which 
prevented her from talking when Neolithic ladies came te call 
(and, you know, a blue and white necklace went with that) ; 
she learned the Owl Tabu, which prevented her staring at 
strangers (and a black and blue necklace went with that) ; 
she learned the Open Hand Tabu (and we know a white 
necklace went with that), which prevented her snapping and 
snarling when people borrowed things that belonged to her ; 
and she learned five other tabus. But the chief thing she 
learned, and the one that she never broke, not even by 
accident, was the Still Tabu. That was why she was taken 
everywhere that her Daddy went. 


A delightful story, equal to the best of the ‘‘ Just So’s.” 


A writer in the ‘‘ New York American ”’ says : -- 

The men of letters of to-day do not like, or understand, 
Dumas. There is nothing in his works to like or to under- 
stand. The artistic impulse of to-day is implacable against 
imitators. They are numbers, but numbers are not counted 
in literature. They might be left to criticise themselves, 


We wonder what this gentleman means. 
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Mr. Epwarp Hurroyn contributes to the ‘ Monthly 
Review” an article on Walter Pater. Mr. Hutton very 
justly says that ‘‘ the one great fault in his work seems to 
be a lack of spontaneous inspiration, a want of the 
impromptu effects of literature that are so delightful, for 
instance, in Sir Thomas Browne.” One always, or nearly 
always, felt that Pater wrote with infinite labour. Other 
men have written with equal labour, and concealed it, but 
Pater seldom so succeeded. Yet, as Mr. Hutton says, 
‘he surpassed easily his contemporaries in the use of 
words, the measure of his prose sometimes very happily 
attaining to a perfection of rhythm hardly surpassed in 
all English literature.” The following is an excellent 
passage in Mr. Hutton’s article :— 

His criticism—his work, is always close to life. Without 
life he is as feeble as in his “ Essays from the Guardian,” 
the publication of which has wronged him, or as in his essay 
“On Style,” were he hastens to speak not so much of style 
as of Flaubert. He creates a personality, suggestive of that 
which he desires to express, and it is generally round such a 
figure that he builds his essay, none the less beautiful for that 
visionary life. His heroes, his young men, are almost as 
lovely and almost as languid as the Adam of Michael Angelo 
in the ‘‘ Creation of Man” in the Sistine Chapel. They never 
decide, they hesitate always between life and death, and are 
really indifferent to both. And yet in their absolute sincerity, 
in the sheer beauty of their youth, they live though perhaps 
only as a kind of angels, guardians of the centuries whence 
they came. 


Mr. Hutton has gone to school to Walter Pater, and has 
assimilated something of the master’s charm. In one respect 
he has surpassed him—he punctuates more reasonably. 
We have often wondered how Pater managed to mangle 
his punctuation, as he continually did. A schoolboy could 
often hardly have done it worse. 


Bibliographical. 


Maxy will welcome the monograph on Gilbert Abbott 
i Beckett and his son Gilbert Arthur 4 Beckett, which Mr. 
Arthur 4 Beckett is preparing or has prepared. It will 
be something, to begin with, to have the different identities 
of the two writers made clear to the public, by whom the 
two ‘Gilberts’ have frequently been confused—and the 
more readily, because they both produced very much the 
same sort of literary matter. And they have at present 
no adequate memorial, other than is supplied by their 
published work. The elder i Beckett figures in the first 
volume of the “‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’’ where 
one side of his talent is very slightly treated. It is 
recorded that he was “a prolific contributor to the 
London theatres,” but the only one of his pieces mentioned 
is ‘‘ The Chimes.” It is stated that ‘‘ during his short 
life he wrote fifty or sixty plays, some of which still keep 
the stage.’’ But the latter part of that assertion, un- 
fortunately, is not true. The younger 4 Beckett is dealt 
with in the first volume of the Supplement to the 
“Dictionary,” being granted rather more space than is 
allotted to his father. In this case, excellent justice is 
done to the subject of the article. 

Messrs. Putnams’ ‘‘ Arabesque ”’ series is to contain ‘“‘ The 
Story without an End”’ of F. Carové. It is to be 
presumed that the translation will be that by Mrs. Austin, 
which was first published in 1834. That version has not 
yet been superseded ; it has had, indeed, a good deal of 
yang Tn 1889 it was added to Cassell’s ‘‘ National 
brary,” the volumes of which were issued at 6d. and 3d. 
There have been at least three illustrated editions—one, 
with drawings by Harvey, in 1864; another, with designs 
by Mrs. Boyle, in 1868 ; and, most recent of all, one, with 
sketches by A. G. Clifford, in 1809. The same firm 
wnwounces the coming inclusion, in ite ‘ Ariel Booklets,” 
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of “‘ Tales of Heinrich Zschokke.” This is a little vague 
—Zschokke wrote so many tales, and so many of them 
have already appeared in English. One was published 
here so long ago as 1833. Then came ‘“ Goldmakers’ 
Village” in 1845, ‘‘ Jonathan Frock” and ‘“‘ Veronica” 
in 1846 (in the “‘ Parlour Novelist” series), ‘‘ Tales from 
the German” (two series) in the same year, and “The 
Lovers’ Stratagem and Other Tales” in 1848. I may add 
that it is only four years since a collection of Zschokke’s 
tales was published as one of the ‘“ Knickerbocker 
Nuggets.” Perhaps it is this that Messrs. Putnam think 
of reproducing. 

Mr. Hamilton Aidé is one of the most vigorous of 
literary veterans. It is only two or three years since he 

ublished a volume of comediettas, and now, we are told, 

e has ‘‘ some idea”’ of publishing a book of verse. The 
heart of the poet is ever young, and the fact that Mr. Aidé’s 
first volume of poems—*“‘ Eleonore, &c.’’—came out so long 
ago as 1856 is no reason why he should not give us some 
more rhythmic work in 1903. His second verse-publica- 
tion was ‘The Romance of the Scarlet Leaf and Other 
Poems,” issued in 1865. Then there was a long silence 
till 1882, when he gave us ‘‘ Songs without Music ” (not a 
very happy title), of which a second edition appeared in 
1889. ifr, Aidé’s literary activity of all sorts has been 
spread over a large space of time. Sir Henry Irving 
figured in his play called “Philip” in 1872, and, 
nearly twenty years after, Mr. Aidé was found adapting 
the light comedy called ‘Dr. Bill” for Mr. George 
Alexander. 

The appearance of a new selection from Longfellow’s 
verse in the ‘ Little Library ” will be one more proof of 
the persistent popularity of the poet in English circles. 
Indeed, one malty almost wonder if there were room for 
any more editions or anthologies of Longfellow. There 
is a selection from him in the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ”’ series 
(first printed, I think, in 1893), and another was issued 
by Messrs. Walter Scott in 1894. The latest edition of 
the Complete Poetical Works appears to be that issued by 
Mr. Frowde, in three volumes, last year; these were in 
the ‘“‘ Oxford Miniature” series. Mr. Frowde had also 
=e editions in 1892 and 1893. Messrs. Routledge, 

find, sent out editions of Longfellow in 1890, 1893, 
1894, 1885, 1897, and 1899—a very fair output for a 
decade. Note may also be made of the edition which 
Messrs. Bliss added to their ‘‘ Apollo” poets in 1897. 

I note, by the way, that a selection from the poems of 
Tom Moore is to be added to the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ”’ 
series, a distinction to which Moore certainly is entitled 
and which has been long delayed. In the first of Palgrave’s 
‘* Treasuries,” it will be remembered, the poet was fairly 
well represented, though the scheme of the book prevented 
any recognition of his comic work. The editions of his 
Complete Poetical Works have not been very numerous of 
recent years. ‘There was a reprint of the “ Albion” 
edition in 1891; in 1894 editions, at two prices, by 
Messrs. Routledge ; and in 1897 editions by Messrs. Bliss 
and Mr. W. P. Nimmo. The two-volume edition by 
N. H. Dole in 1895 was of American origin and produc- 
tion. Reprints of the “Irish Melodies” came out in 
1896 and 1897; and ‘“‘ The Epicurean,” one may record, 
has been reprinted four times since 1890. 

Miss Burney’s ‘“ Evelina” is one of the classics of our 
fiction which have not been overdone of late. In 1893 
there was a two-volume edition illustrated by Mr. W. C. 
Cooke, and in 1898 there was an edition illustrated by 
Mr. Arthur Rackham. ‘These are all in the decade. 
There is plenty of room, therefore, for the edition, 
illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson and prefaced by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, which Messrs. Macmillan are about to add 
to their “‘ Cranford ”’ series. 

Tue Bookworm, 
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Reviews. 
The New Dumas. 


Tue Novets or ALExanpre Dumas. Newly translated by 
Alfred Allinson. ‘THe Prixce or Taieves. Never before 
translated into English. (Methuen.) 

Ronin Hoop ; or, Tae Merry Men or Suerwoop Forest. By 

Pierce Egan the Younger. (Dicks.) 

“Have you read Dumas’ ‘Mémoires d’un Policeman ’—a 

most amusing book ?’’ The question was put to us about 

a year ago by an acquaintance who may or may not be one 

of the ‘‘ group of able scholars ” now advertised as engaged 

in “assisting” Mr. Alfred Allinson in his laborious task 
of translating ‘‘all the novels” of Alexandre Dumas for 
the firm of Methuen. 

We had not read it, and after some discussion hazarded 
the conjecture that possibly it was not by Dumas. Our 
querist distinctly secellected seeing the great name on the 
title-page, however, and, as that seemed to him to be con- 
clusive, we apologised, while making a mental note of the 
Policeman’s Memoirs, which we hoped one day to find on a 
bookstall, or at all events in a catalogue. We had 
followed with some attention the amazing career of the 
author of ‘‘ Monte Cristo”; we had seen him attired as 
Commander of the National Guard, as an Arab sheik, and 
as a Circassian chief, but it seemed, to say the least, 
improbable that he had donned a helmet and tunic and 
stood on point duty in Trafalgar Square the better to 
study the inhabitants of perfidious Albion. Had he even 
written the book ? 

The day of course arrived. We were turning over a 
closely corded bale of books in a dark basement in the 
Charing Cross Road when the title “Mémoires d’un 
Policeman ’”’ on the back of a little green volume struck 
us. We pulled it out, and read as follows :— 

; J’appris alors avec plaisir, mais non sans étounement que 
jallais étre employé immédiatement 4 une mission que les 
officiers des Tectives les plus sagaces et les plus expérimentés 
se fussent fait un honneur d’entreprendre. 

The astonishment, if not the pleasure, of M. Dumas 

seemed to be perfectly justified. On turning to the title, 

however, any vision of the great Frenchman as a man in 
blue vanished. We read :— 
Publié par 
ALEXANDRE Dumas. 


MEMOIRES D’UN POLICEMAN, 


Traduits par Percevat, 


Paris : 
ALEXANDRE Capot, Editeur, 
37, Rue Serpente, 37. 


And on the next page :— 
Mow cner Capor, 

_Lisez done les quelques pages que je vous envoie. Je 
viens de les faire traduire de l'anglais, et elles me semblent 
une histoire curieuse de la police de nos voisins. Si le 
“ Mousquetaire” n’etait pas mort en ce moment et 
n’attendait pas la résurrection eternelle je les eusse 
gardées pour moi. Tout & vous, ALEXANDRE Dumas. 

When we next met the admirer of the Policeman’s 
Memoirs we showed him the book; a few days later he 
sent us, with an extract from the catalogue of a well- 
known library in which it figures among Dumas’ works, 
a card inscribed ‘* Honours are easy.” 

Now we do not think that it will be contended, even by 
anyone engaged in making a complete Dumas, that the 
great man has any claim whatever to be considered the 
author. The facts are too clear. 

And now we are lead, quite naturally and logically, to a 
question which has been already mooted in the Acapemy, 
and which may be summarised as follows :— 
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‘*‘Did Dumas write the two volumes recently published 
as ‘The Prince of Thieves’ and ‘Robin Hood, the 
Outlaw,’ and, if not, who did write them?” To answer 
this, let us take a sixpenny book published by the enter- 

rising Mr. John Dicks, entitled “‘ Robin Hood and Little 
y ohn ; or, The Merry Men of Sherwood Forest,” by Pierce 
Egan the Younger, and let us contrast a passage taken from 
it with one from ‘“‘ ‘The Prince of Thieves,’ by Alexandre 
Dumas, never before translated into English,” being one 
of the volumes of Messrs. Methuen’s ‘“‘ Complete Dumas.” 


Pierce Ea@ay. 

Taking a deliberate aim at 
the spot where he deemed it 
most probable the unseen 
archer lay, he fancied he saw 
something glitter; he let fly 
his shaft on the instant, and 
heard a clear laugh ring 
in the air nearly as soon as 
the bow-string twanged, and 
a rich voice, almost like a 
woman's, sing :— 

There are deer in the woods, 
there are flowers in the 
lea ; 

Sing lily, oh hey! sing 
lily ! 

But think not of these, love, 
come thou hither to me; 

Sing lily, oh hey! sing 
lily ! 

Though ‘tis merry to shoot 
in the bonny greenwood 

With the deer in the glade, 
and thy yew bow so 
good, 

Yet leave them for me, 
love, my own Robin 
Hood ; 

Sing lily, oh hey! oh hey! 
sing lily! 

“It’s Robin, young, saucy, 
merry Robin, as I am a 
sinful man,” cried Gilbert, 
advancing from behind the 
tree and calling out lustily, 
“Ho! come forth young hide- 
and-seek. Is this thy sport 
to level they shafts at thy 
father? By the mass! but 
I thought I had the arrow of 
an outlaw sticking in my 
skull. Hast thou no more 
reverence for my grey locks 
than to see if thine arrow 
will turn them as ’twould the 
hair upon adeer’s hide? Ho! 
come out, lad, come out, 
Robin! The lad’s in one of 
his freakish fits. Ah, these 
humours will one day lead 
him into wild scrapes. Here 
he comes, ® merry rogue, 
singing the song, too, which 
T made for Mary Gray to sing 
to my poor brother Robin.” 


“ Dumas.” 
(Translated.) 

So saying he let fly an 
arrow in the direction where 
he judged the enemy to be 
stationed, hoping either to 
scare him away or provoke a 
fresh attack. The shaft 
winged through the air and 
embedded itself in a tree 
trunk hard by, but no response 
followed. A second may yet 
succeed. Another bolt was 
sped, to be arrested in its 
flight—an arrow launched 
from an invisible bow struck 
his own, almost at a right 
angle to its course, and 
brought it fluttering to the 
ground. This move, so sud- 
den, so unexpected, exhibited 
such surprising skill, such 
rare dexterity of hand and 
eye, that the astounded parent, 
regardless of danger, leapt 
from his hiding place. “ Holy 
Saints! what an amazing 
feat,” he cried, pushing 
through the intervening 
thicket to discover the 
mysterious archer. A merry 
laugh was the reply to his 
exclamation, and from close 
at hand a voice, silverly and 
as sweet as a woman’s, 
sang :— 

The lordly stag is roving 
across the woodland 
green, 

And deep within the forest 
depths the floweret 
blooms unseen ; 

But leave the stag to 
wander free, the flower 
unplucked awhile, 

With me beneath the green- 
wood tree, the sunny 
hours beguile. 

Forego the ardent chase, 

Let love to-day have place, 

And come with me, sweet 
Robin Hood, my dear 
one, come with me. 


“Tis Robin. "Tis that impu- 
dent Robin singing yonder! 
Come hither, lad! What! 
Dost presume to draw bow- 
string upon thy father? By 
St. Dunstan! but I thought 
‘twas even the outlaws who 
had taken a fancy for my 
skin.” “Aye,” added the 
kindly old man, “and hark to 
the lad singing the very song I 
myself composed for my poor 
brother Robin in the days 
when I wrote such songs and 
the poor lad was wooing his 
bethrothed, the beautiful 


May. 
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These extracts will probably suffice; but we may say that 
the more Pierce Egan’s romance is examined with the 
volumes ascribed to Dumas, the more clearly will it appear 
that their real author is the Englishman. Pierce Egan’s 
text is, however, more than a little diffuse, while his 
style is often stilted; the French hand, perceiving 
this, has cut and slashed with some adroitness, and 
although it must be confessed many sad errors are made 
in the process, he (or she, for it is perhaps a case of 

“Cherchez la femme”) has brought out the “story” 

considerably, and succeeded in imparting a certain 

dramatic quality which is conspicuously wanting in the 

Knglish original. This dramatic quality, we must hasten 

to add, is unfortunately not so apparent in Messrs. 

Methuen’s translations. Mr. Dicks, who offers Egan’s 

complete text for a single sixpence, throws in some of the 

most startling illustrations we recollect seeing—reproduced, 

no doubt, from an early edition—-the book was first 

published in 1846. That Messrs. Methuen’s translator 

has skilfully dealt with the songs may be judged from 

the following example :— 
“ Dumas.” Mernven’s Transiator. 

Il n’y a ni nuage sur I’or The convent bell rings 
pale de la lune ni bruit softly upon the evening 
dans la vallée, air, 

Il n’y a d’autre voix dans The heaven above is cloud- 
lair que la douce cloche less, the pale moon rises 


dle convent fair, 
Viens avee moi, mon I seek that spot which 
amour, viens avec moi, saw our vows beneath 


the aged tree, 

rl . 

Then come with me, sweet 
Robin Hood, my dear 


mon cher Robin Hood, 
Viens avee moi dans la 
joyeuse forét de Sher- 


wood, one, come with me, 
Viens avec moi sous l’arbre, To  Sherwood’s — sunny 
témoin de notre pre- glades, 


mier serment 
Viens avee moi, mon 


And ‘neath its leafy shades, 
Oh, haste, beloved Robin 


amour, mon cher Robin Hood, 
Hood. My dear one, come with 
me. 


So much for the editions of ‘‘ Robin Hood and Little John ; 
or, The Merry Men cf Sherwood Forest,” which are now 
competing side by side in the bookshops for the favours 
of the British public. And now, as Messrs. Methuen 
aspire at sedusing a standard edition of Dumas’ 
romances, and have obtained the services of not only an 
editor whose competence is unquestioned, but of a 
group of ‘able scholars” to assist him, let us take 
their edition seriously and, putting aside their unac- 
quaintance with the works of peor Pierce Egan fils, 
let us consider whether they were justified in assuming, 
from the materials before them, that ‘‘ Le Prince des 
Voleurs” and its sequel were by Dumas. We have seen 
that in the case of the ‘ Policeman’s Memoirs’ Dumas 
played the modest part of “introducer” only, the book 
being expressly stated on the title page to be “‘ Publié par 
Alexandre Dumas.” Well, on Jooking at ‘“‘ Le Prince des 
Voleurs,” the book translated for Messrs. Methuen’s 
series we find on the title the identical words—‘ Publié par 
Alexandre Dumas” !! 

How did Dumas come to publish an arrangement in 
Krench of Pierce Egan’s novel? We cannot say; but 
chance has thrown in our way something that seems like 
aclue, and to bring into the story the woman who, 
according to Dumas’ hero, M. Jackal, is at the bottom of 
every mystery, great and small. 

Some readers of the Acapemy will probably have seen 
Pierce Egan the Younger’s ‘“‘ Quentin Matsys,” published 
in 1839. It is curious that Dumas in 1852 seems to have 
‘* introduced” a book by Emilie Carldn, entitled ‘ Quentin 
Matsys,”” and a nouvelle with the same name has appeared 
as by Dumas in a book of stories otherwise by or attri- 
buted to the aforesaid Madame Carlén, an industrious 
lady who is, perhaps, better known by her maiden name 
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Flygare. The probabilities are that a French journal 
exists which contains the version of Pierce Egan’s romance, 
of which Messrs. Methuen have now published a translation, 
and if so Dumas may be found to have prefixed a few 
words somewhat in this style :— 


Dear Reapers, 

To-morrow I leave Paris to rejoin Garibaldi. As it will be 
impossible for me to take to Sicily all the books of reference 
i am using in writing “ La Comtesse de C .. . ,” and these 
columns must be filled, [ have had translated a charming 
story about the famous Robin Hood of Sherwood in England. 
It presents a most curious picture of brigand life in that 
country, and will begin in the next number. Read it with 
confidence, therefore. May God keep you until my return. 

Avex. Dumas. 


Perhaps, however, the first appearance of the romance 
was in book form translated from Pierce Egan by 
I. Carlén and introduced or “‘ published” by A. Dumas ; or 
it may be that the lady simply handed ber version in MS. 
to the great Dumas and left him to do what he chose with 
it. In any event it may be conjectured that it was through 
Emilie Carlén that Dumas made acquaintance with the 
works of Pierce Egan the Younger. 

Unfortunately for Dumas’ reputation, his little explana- 
tions in first ‘‘editions” and “journals” failed not 
unfrequently and somewhat suspiciously, perhaps, to catch 
the eye of the publishers of his ‘‘ (2uvres Completes,” and 
both after and before his death they were swelled by the 
addition of books to which he had little or no claim, not 
only as author, but as translator or editor. In this 
instance, Messrs. Lévy, the publishers of the ‘‘ (Muvres 
Complétes,” did their duty in stating on the titles that 
the volumes are merely ‘‘ publié ” by Dumas. 


The Ancient Wisdom. 
Buppmst Inna. By T. W. Rhys David. ‘“‘ The Story of 


the Nations” Series. (Unwin. 5s.) 


Sin Henry Marve has pointed cut in his “ Ancient Law” 
that ‘‘nothing is more remarkable than the extreme 
fewness cf progressive societies—the difference between 
them and the stationary races is one of the greatest 
secrets enquiry has yet to penetrate.” We have become 
used to this idea, and upon it we have formulated certain 
theories on our own account upon the impassivity and 
immobility of most of the races of the world. We admit 
placidly that the Roman evolved the science of law and 
the practice of government, and that the Greek gave to the 
world an incomparable sculpture and a drama based upon 
the same devotion to form. Both types stood, after their 
quite different fashions, for the wisdom and the intelli- 
gence of the ancient world, for the desire to preserve and 
the desire to elucidate, in a word, for maintenance and for 
progress. And then each race in its turn fell a prey to 
an inner corruption, swift in the case of Greece, slow in 
the case of Rome, but with one and the same utter finality 
until both types were wholly obliterated. Then, from this 
débris of the old there arose new races, infused from the 
beginning with a deeper spirituality and destined to 
struggle through the centuries in search of a nobler 
civilisation. That may be considered, put very crudely, 
what the ancient wisdom means for the ordinary modern 
mind. And because of this complacently modified per- 
spective the wisdom of other nations—by no means 
completely summed up either in the light of Athens or 
the rule of Rome—is ignored. 

This train of thought is brought forcibly home to us 
by a series of books published by Mr. Fisher Unwin. 
The series is called ‘‘ The Story of the Nations,” and to 
it Dr. T. W. Rhys David has contributed a masterly study 
of “‘ Buddhist India.” Dr. Rhys David is an acknowledged 
authority upon his subject, and when he tells us that he 
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approaches it in this instance “from the point of view, 
not so much of the Brahmin, as of the Rajput,” that 

int of view must be respected. It is the old antithesis 
Seen the priest and the prince, and without attempting 
to follow even the outline of this profoundly interesting 
work, it is worth while to gather from it in what spirit 
the Brahmin prayed, and in what spirit the highest type 
of Indian prince ruled. For we must always remember 
‘the gravity of the error we should commit if we should 
happen, in reliance on the priestly books, to antedate, by 
about a thousand years, the victory of the priests; to 
suppose, in other words, that the condition of things was 
the same at the beginning of the struggle as it was at the 
end.” In India it was for centuries, according to Dr. 
David, as it was between Guelph and Ghibelin, but it 
has been for the Brahmin alone to tell the tale. Let 
us follow Dr. David in his analysis of the Brahmin 
position in religion, and then see how far a native prince 
of India might have claimed equality with the best Greek 
minds of his period. 

There has come down to us through the ages a senti- 
ment strangely incongruous with any phase of development 
in accordance with the law of survival—the indefinable, 
indefensible instinct towards self-sacrifice. The rough 
virility of the Romans knew nothing of this sentiment, and 
the softer Hellenism of the later Greeks was equally a 
stranger to it. It is loosely ascribed to Christianity, but 
it existed centuries before Christ. It is a contradiction to 
every fact of experience, and it gives, apparently, the lie 
to any and every formula of survival. It has haunted the 
evangelists of morality, and it has baffled the theorists of 
reason. To deny one’s self—that strange checkmate to 
self-development—how it has tormented the would-be 
followers of Hobbes! The Brahmins, indeed, placed it 
before the discovery of absolute truth, and yet for them 
it was not the primal necessity. 

For beyond and above the formal recognition of self- 
sacrifice the Brahmins placed Tapas—that is to say, the 
mortification, or the torture of self. It was not enough to 
curb the body by sacrifice, it was necessary to silence its 
cravings. For just as Aristotle claimed that that man 
was not wholly virtuous who forced himself to perform an 
heroic action, but only the man for whom through long 
habit such performance had become almost automatic, so 
for the Brahmins the highest good was incompatible with 
mere sacrifice. ‘‘ But there is,” says Dr. David, ‘an 
almost entire unanimity of opinion in these Upanishads 
that the soul will not cbtain seen from re-birth either by 
the performance of sacrifice in this birth or by the practice 
of penance. What was necessary was the recognition of 
the identity of the individual soul ‘ with the Great Soul,’ 
the ultimate basis and cause of all phenomena.”’ 


The ideas had therefore just made, at the time when our 
history begins, a complete circle. The hypothesis of a soul— 
a material, but very subtle sort of homunculus within the 
body—had been started to explain the life and motion, sleep 
and death, of human beings. By analogy, logically enough, 
it had been extended, ever more and more widely, to explain 
similar phenomena in the outside world. There must be a 
soul in the sun. How else could one explain its majestic 
march across the heavens, evidently purposeful, its rising and 
its setting, its beauty and light and glow? If its action was 
somewhat mysterious, who was to limit or define the motives 
of the soul of so glorious a creature? There was no argument 
about it. It was taken for granted; and any one who 
doubted was simply impious. These souls in nature—gods 
they called them—had, of course, no existence outside the 
brains of the men who made them. They were logical 
corollaries of the human soul. And the external souls, the 
gods, were therefore identical in origin and nature with the 
souls supposed to live inside human bodies. But the very 
men who made these external souls, the gods, looked upon 
them as objective realities, quite different from their own 

_ souls. They—the gods—were always changing—that is to 
say, men’s ideas about them were always changing, moving, 
being modified. The long history of Indian mythology is the 
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history of such changes, by no means always dependent on 
theological reasons. And with each change the objective 
reality of the external souls, the gods, their difference from 
the souls of men, seemed more clear and certain than ever. 


But just as with the Greeks the common faith was first 
modified and then wholly transformed by the philosophers, 
so in India the gods came to be regarded as one and 
identical until the hypothesis was reached of “‘a one 
rimeval soul, the world-soul, the Highest soul, the 
eel from whom all the other gods and souls had 
proceeded.” ee 

Dr. David maintains that ‘this grand generalisation” 
did not originate in the priestly schools and was in no 
sense due to the priests who subsequently exploited it. 
The priestly literature, he tells us, has itself preserved the 
names of the Rajput laymen, the people who were really 
responsible for its evolution and who, far from learning 
it from, actually taught it to, the priests. Moreover, 
amongst those very priests who were most conspicuous in 
adopting it is mentioned a certain Uddilaka Arum, the 
Gotama, whose defeat in an argument on “spiritual 
matters '’ has been recorded. 

It will be seen that Dr. David has made out a good 
case against the priest in matters of speculative thought ; 
let us now glance at the career of that Indian prince who 
was one of the greatest law-givers of the world. Asoka 
succeeded Bindusira in 270 3.c., and he drew up a 
Dhamma which was nothing less than “the whole duty 
of man, of the good layman.” There is in this Dhamma 
nothing about God, nothing about Buddha, nothing 
about the soul. It is an appeal to the human reason “in 
apparent confidence that the statements are self-evident. 
What this Dhamma meant to Asoka, and to what extent 
his conversion was or was not due to external influence, 
may be gathered from this extract :— 

It is strange for a king, whether in India or in Europe, to 
devote himself strenuously to the higher life at all. It is 
doubly strange that, in doing so, he should select a system 
of belief where salvation, independent of any belief in a soul, 
lay in self-conquest. No ordinary man would have so 
behaved ; and the result must have been due mainly to his 
own character, his firmness of purpose, his strong individuality. 
But he was quite incapable of inventing the system. We 
know it had existed long before. And it is not probable that 
those who had already trained themselves in it were wholly 
without influence upon him. 

He wished “to put all things and all men straight,” 
and he failed. He wished to found a permanent empire, 
and he failed. He wished once and for ever to humble 
the Brahmins, and he failed. None the less Asoka stood 
for strength of purpose, for dominance, for intelligence, 
and, almost alone in his period, challenged comparison not 
with his compatriots but with the Greeks. He was dazed 
by the radiance of his position :— 

The culture of a Marcus Aurelius or an Akbar might have 
saved him from this. But even as it was, it is, among 
European rulers, with Marcus Aurelius for some things, with 
Cromwell for others, that he deserves to be compared. 


Here, again, it is submitted that the author of this 
intensely interesting study has vindicated his claim “‘ to 
describe ancient India, during the period of Buddhist 
ascendancy, from the point of view, not so much of the 
Brahmin, as of the Rajput.” 


Treasures under Sand. 


Tue Sanp-buniep Rurss or Knoray. By M. Aurel Stein. 
Illustrated with map. (Fisher Unwin. 21s.) 


Tus interesting book is the record of an exploration 
undertaken by M. Aurel Stein in the _ 1900, at the 
charges of the Indian Government. He had heard strange 
tales of the buried cities of Khotan, both from natives and 
from the traveller Sven Hedin. He had also seen the 
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curious relics brought into India through Kashmir, relics 
of a civilisation that was alive and beautiful while the 
Cesars were yet in Rome. One of these relics—-a flimsy 
fragment of birch-bark, written upon in antique characters, 
had been pronounced the oldest Indian manuscript then 
known, a Buddhist text, in an early Indian character, 
dating, perhaps, from the first century of the Christian 
era. 

The natives who set the relics drifting, and who brought 
their scraps of jade, and leaf-gold, and papyrus, to the 
spectacled Europeans in the Border towns, would tell 
tales of the Taklamakan Desert, and of the streets in the 
sind, and the dusty orchards, that cropped up like land- 
marks to the jackals. Old Chinese stories, written by 
pilgrims who had followed the track into India fifteen 
hundred years ago, spoke of great cities to the south of 
the Taklamakan, where prayer never ceased, night nor 
day, but ever the ritual droned among the tinkle of the 
little bells. Legend and tale both pointed to a fruitful 
harvest for the excavator, for M. Stein knew that the fine 
hot sand blowing over the wrecked cities would preserve 
their treasures as drugs and spices an Egyptian. There 
lay the land. It skirted the trade-route from Europe into 
the Far East. It bordered the path of pilgrims from 
China to the Buddhist temples of India; and the path of 
missionaries, or fakirs, from India into China. It was 
a veritable land of promise, and its promise was liberally 
fulfilled. 

His first stopping-place after Kashgar, where he left 
Indian territory, was Yarkand, a pleasant oasis on the 
road. There he found mysterious shops where brown, 
solemn Orientals sat in state selling the flowered brasswork 
that had been hammered into beauty when Khotan was 
a great market. Scraps and rags of red and blue silk, 
the delicate cloaks of Khotanese lords, were shown him. 
And from Yarkand he rode out towards the desert on the 
very path, skeleton-strewn and of an infinite dolour, that 
had been ridden by Marco Polo when he went to Cathay. 

Ile stopped for a little while at Yotkan, once a famous 
city, to watch the treasure-scekers “washing” for jade 
and gold in the swift stream of the river. The jade and 
gold were found in seraps and pellets. The gold was 
leaf-gold that had once covered shrines in Yotkan, when 
pious folk came thither for the healing of their bodies and 
souls. Ile bought a little gold monkey newly turned out 
of the silt, and saw a few water-worn seals and potsherds, 
and then passed on into the desert, to Dandan Uliq, a 
long-buried town of temples whose shrines ie was to bring 
to light. 

Ilere he pitched his camp among the dunes, in a gaunt 
land of sands, where the trees of dead orchards were the 
only fuel obtainable. Old copper coins were picked up 
in the débris lying on all sides, and his pont an old 
desert-man skilled in reading the riddle of the sand-heaps, 
told him that here were extensive buildings, most of them 
“temples of idols.’’ The sand was dug away from one 
or two mounds and the cella of a Buddhist shrine disclosed. 
It was decorated with religious paintings in fresco, the 
colours still fresh and glowing, and with sculptured 
Buddhas, much battered, which still showed the influence 
of the Greeks and the Hellenic tradition. Here also, 
infinitely pathetic in the pettiness of their sentiment, he 
found the old birch-brooms with which the priests had 
kept the sacred figures clean. 

Before leaving Dandan Uliq he made his first discovery 
of manuscripts, a package of writings turning up, 
beautifully written, in an unknown script, upon birch 
bark. A bundle of compressed straw was among the 
finds, and this, worthless, dry, and dirty as it was, 
became fodder to a wretched donkey, the property of one 
of the men. 

Leaving Dandan Uliq the caravan pushed outwards 
into the Taklamakan in search of an “ old town,’’ once 
seen by one of the author’s natives, which lay beyond 
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Niya, an old, old town upon a river, where the Khotan 
King had once a permanent guard to watch the east 
frontier of his kingdom. They had a hard march, 
suffering much from cold during the nights, but the old 
town, when they arrived, amply repaid them for the 
bitterness of the way. Room after room was laid bare, 
each having in it some tablet, or birch-bark memorandum, 
or history, or official account. The sand had preserved 
them. The ‘‘ paper” was a little yellowish and a little 
brittle, but the ink and the Khbaroshthi characters were 
still black and clear. Stacks and stacks of official 
documents were found, quantities of monastic literature, 
kingly commands and servile grovelling:, orders that a 
drum in some regiment might be repaired, and scrip3 
beginning like the scrips in “‘ Esther,” ‘* Thus saith the 
King.” 

And then, just as in the sub-conscious memory some 
phrase or word will bring in the coloured picture to the 
mind, a chance thrust of the hand brought out some 
packages sealed with seals cut in an almost purely Greek 
style. There, in the cold, hard wax, were Eros, and 
Heracles an Pallas Athene, side by side with a crude, 
grotesque arrangement of strokes and lines from a Chinese 
seal, cut by some obscure lapidary in the Far East. 
Besides these, the site yielded abundant evidence of a 
material civilisation. Carven chairs were found there. 
Knops of wrought ivory, turned upon a lathe. Rags of 
coloured blankets, threads and bits of woven stuff. 
Potsherds, and faded paintings in fresco. Deyond the 
buildings were the dry bones of perished orchards, set 
like English apple-trees, in ordered lines, but now-brittle, 
like dead leaves, with the centuries of the sand and 
the sun. 

Before returning to India, M. Stein excavated a great 
temple at Rawak, where he found an avenue of carven 
gods, Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, whose great limbs were 
living, as it were, with the spirit of Greek art moving 
in the cumbrous body of an alien tradition. They had 
once been covered with gold-leaf, but since the gods had 
fallen asleep the shrine thieves had picked their holiness 
from them. ‘They stood there, pathetic in their ignominy, 
sacred only for the thoughts they might conjure to the 
dilettante brain. 

The book is profusely illustrated with photographs. 
It is pleasant to read. The map it gives is excellent 
and of good size. We think it a delightful record of an 
absorbing search. 


How the Other Half Lives. 


Tae Woman who Tous. By Mrs. van Vorst and Marie 
van Vorst. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


Tur sub-title of this book, ‘‘ Experiences of Two Gentle- 
women as Factory Girls,” explains its scope. The authors, 
desiring to make themselves acquainted with the life of 
the factory-girl and mill-hand, went down into the ranks of 
the workers to obtain the knowledge they sought at first 
hand. 

It is an old story that half the world does not know 
how the other half lives. It is less trite, but no less true 
to add that the more fortunate half does not wish to know, 
in fact greatly resents having such knowledge forced upon 
it. For it is pleasanter to shut one’s eyes to the dis- 
agreeable sides of life, to assure oneself that active poverty 
or mitigable suffering does not exist, or if it does exist 
that the sufferers themselves really like it. 

“The working people are happy? The factory girls 
are happy, are they not? Don’t you find them so?” 
These were questions constantly addressed to Miss van 
Vorst by her friends, and they indicate an attitude of 
mind quite as prevalent here as in the States. But to the 
extreme disturbance of so comfortable an attitude she and 
Mrs. van Vorst found that, far from liking her life, the 
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woman who toils, though patient and courageous, bitterly 
resents its sordid accompaniments, its unremitting labour, 
and its inadequate pay. And inthe general discontent 
and aspirations towards other conditions our authors see 
the most hopeful signs of the better days to come. 

Why, indeed, should any human being like such a life 
as Mrs. van Vorst depicts when, under the alias of Esther 
Kelly, and transformed by the aid of coarse woollen 
garments, a shabby felt sailor hat, and a cheap piece of 
fur, into a working girl of the ordinary type, she made 
her first venture in a factory at Pittsburg? The hours 
here were shorter than in many trades, and the pay 
better, being four dollars twenty cents a week; but to 
earn it she had to stand for ten hours every day fitting 
corks and hauling pickle jars. Not particularly laborious 
work, perhaps, but of a spirit-killing monotony when con- 
tinued all day long and every day in the week. Only on 
Saturdays was the work varied, when the women were set 
to scrub floors; but this change of occupation met with 
little favour. All the girls complained, but their com- 
plaints were made in whispers, not one had the courage 
openly to rebel. Being one day in the men’s side of the 
building, Esther Kelly was able to observe the masculine 
interpretation of floor-cleaning :— 


One man is playing a hose upon the floor and the rest are 
rubbing the boards down with long handled brooms and 
rubber mops. “ You take it easy,” I said to the boss. “I 
won't have no scrubbing in my place,” he answers empha- 
tically. “ The first scrubbing day they says to me “ Get down 
on your hands and knees,” and I says “ Just pay me my money 
will you; I’m goin’ home.” What scrubbing can’t be done 
by mops aint goin’ to be done by me.”” The women wouldn't 
have to scrub either if they had enough spirit all of them to 
say so. 


The incident seems a trivial part of a great question, but 
as it set Mrs. van Vorst considering what it is that crushes 
the mainspring of ‘‘ spirit’ out of the women it is not so 
trivial after all. She believes the fault to lie in the 
division of purpose which takes them into the labour 
ranks. Whilst some, the majority, work for their bread, 
a large number of others, having free board and lodging 
in their parents’ homes, work only for luxuries, and put all 
their earnings on their backs. It is these, says Mrs. van 
Vorst, who drag down the wages level and take all spirit 
out of the women as a class. Until the question of wages 
is an equally vital one for all, the difficult problem of the 
woman who works can find no solution. 

Her next venture in the New York mill-town of Perry 
showed her a good deal of the girl who works for pleasure 
only, thinks of nothing but dress and men, and yet refuses 
marriage that she may not be burdened with family cares. 
On the subject of this chapter and “ race-suicide” Mr. 
Rooseveld contributes a Prefatory Letter to the book, and 
his remarks have aroused much discussion. It is to be 
regretted that he did not write his letter after reading the 
whole book, instead of only Chapter III., for one would 
much like to know his opinion on other subjects-—for 
instance, on that of child-labour in the Southern States. 

Miss van Vorst remarks that not one person, man or 
woman, to whom she has told the facts of the case dreamed 
that children worked in any mill in the United States. 
it will come to readers here also as a painful surprise. 
We will say little on the subject lest we should be tempted 
to say too much, but we will give quotations from ities 
van Vorst’s pages to speak for themselves. She worked 
successively at Excelsior and Granton, the two finest and 
largest mills in South Carolina, perhaps in the world. 
These are some of the sights she saw :— 


By my side works a little girl of eight. Her brutal face, 
already bespeaking knowledge of things childhood should 
ignore, is surrounded by a forest of yellow hair. She goes 
doggedly at her spools, grasping them sullenly. She walks 
well on her bare filthy feet. Her arms and hands are no 
longer flesh-colour, but resemble weather-roughened hide, 
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engrained with dirt. Around the tangle of her hair cotton 
threads, and bits of lint make a sort of aureole. But there is 
nothing saint-like in that face, nor in the loose-lipped mouth, 
whence exudes a black stain of snuff as between her lips she 
turns the root she chews. ‘“She’s a mean girl,” my little 
companion says, “ we-all don’t hev nothin’ to say to her.” 
“Why?” ‘Her maw hunts her to the mill; she don’t want 
to go—no, sir-- so she’s mad most the time.” 

Through the looms I catch sight of my landlord’s little child. 
She is seven ; so small that they have a box for her to stand 
upon. Even so her head is not high enough to be visible. I 
can only see her fingers as they clutch at the flying spools, I 
go over to her. ‘How old are you?” “Ten.” She looks 
six. It is impossible to know if what she says is true. The 
children are commanded both by parents and bosses to 
advance their ages when asked. “Tired?” She nods without 
stopping. She is “a remarkable fine hand.” She makes 
forty cents a day. See the value of this labour to the manu- 
facturer—cheap, yet skilled ; to the parent it represents $2.40 
per week. 

Here is a little child, not more than seven years old. The 
land is a hot enough country we will concede, but not a 
savage South Sea Island! She has on one garment, if a 
tattered sacking dress can be so termed. Her bones are 
nearly through her skin, but her stomach is an unhealthy 
pouch, abnormal. She has dropsy. She works in a new mill 
—in one of the largest mills of South Carolina. 

Here is a slender little boy—a birch rod is not more slender, 
but the birch has the advantage: it is elastic—it bends, has 
youth in it. This boy looks ninety. He is a dwarf; twelve 
years old, he appears seven, no more. He sweeps the lint 
and cotton from the mill aisles from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. without 
a break in the night’s routine. He stops of his own accord, 
however, to cough and expectorate— he has advanced tuber- 
culosis. 


Pneumonia and lung trouble are rife in these labour 
towns, where at certain seasons of the year the children, 
happily for them! die off like flies. 

But their general health is had all the year round ; their skins 
and complexions have taken the tone of the sandy soil of the 
southern country in which they are bred and in which their 
martyrdom is accomplished. J never saw a rosy cheek nor 
a clear skin: these are the parchment editions of childhood 
on which tragedy is written indelible. You can there read 
the eternal condemnation of those who have employed them 
for the sake of gain. 


And the gain in low wages must be great, since—we give 
it on Miss van Vorst’s authority—an army of twenty 
thousand children under twelve work daily in the cotton- 
mills for twelve or thirteen hours. As she says, no human 
creature should be asked to work for thirteen hours. No 
child should work at all. In England it was made 
impossible fifty years ago, and we believe that Miss van 
Vorst’s simply told story of what a child can still suffer 
in the States must hasten the day when the Legislature 
will make it equally impossible there too. 


In the Days of John Company. 


Memoirs oF George Exers, Carrain or THe 121m Reament 
or Foor (1777-1842). Edited by Lord Monson and 
George Leveson-Gower. (Heinemann.) 


For upwards of half a century the MS. memoirs of 
Captain Elers have lain forgotten. They were written for 
the information of the author’s nephew, were lent to 
various members of his family, and were not designed for 
publication. Time deals differently with different things, 
and in the case of a work such as this unquestionably 
enhances its value. Had the ‘‘ Memoirs”’ been published 
in the early forties, just after Captain Elers’ death, they 
would have proved temporarily interesting from passing 
references to living men, and bares from their 
glimpses of “the great Duke” during his coloneley in 
India. Instead they goi put aside, and, like a forgotten bin 
of wine, have wonderfully matured. Now we find them 
interesting for a variety of reasons in addition to that 
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of their affording side-lights on the life and character of 
the Duke of Wellington ; for their particulars of military 
life in India under John Company, for their notes on men 
and manners at the close of the eighteenth century and 
beginning of the nineteenth, for their surprises in the 
way of Elers’ cousinships. 

** The old baronial family of Elers ” came from Saxony, 
the great grandfather of the memoir-writer, who migrated 
to England at the end of the seventeeth century, being 
a chemist of some repute. In Holland he had been 
‘* taught or had found out the secret of mixing clay,” and 
imparted his knowledge to Wedgwood. This man’s son 
was trained for the law and made a romantic marriage. 
He 

was called to the Bar soon after he left Oxford. Among other 
young men of fashion, he was on terms of intimacy with a 
Mr. Grosvenor (about to be married to a young heiress), who 
asked him to accompany him into Oxfordshire for the purpose 
of giving him his professional assistance in drawing up the 
marriage settlements. Mr. Grosvenor and the bride-elect 
quarrelled, and Mr. G., in joke, proposed that his friend 
should supply his place. And “upon that hint he spake.” 
Miss Hungerford soon after became the bride of the young 
barrister, and brought him, with the old family seat of 
Kourton, an estate that then produced about £1,500 per 
annum, and which at this time yields £6,000 a year. 


The fortune was soon dissipated and the entail cut off. 
‘The son of this couple went into the army, and two of his 
three sons (of whom the Captain was the second) followed 
him, the third going into the sister service. Captain 
Elers spent his childhood partly in Bloomsbury—where 
he remembered the encampment in the Museum Gardens 
occasioned by the Gordon Riots—and partly in the 
country; he was at school with Liston the laughter- 
provoking, and with the sons of Boswell; his few lines on 
the Chiswick academy with its master “‘ not unlike, but 
not so tall as, the great lexicographer’’ remind one 
irresistibly of another Chiswick school, that of Amelia 
Sedley and Becky Sharp, where “ the great lexicographer ”’ 
was a familiar phrase. 

It was in June, 1796, that Lieutenant Elers set out for 
the East. Two months were occupied in the voyage to 
the Cape, a two months’ halt was passed there, and then 
a further two months were spent in getting to Madras. 
We have changed all that. And the very fact that we 
have done so makes such a book as this the more welcome. 
Of the ten years spent in India the Captain does not give 
us a very clear account, his recollections evidently being 
jotted down as they occurred to him and thus keeping no 
strictly chronological or otherwise closely connected form. 
Still, we get from his pages some idea of the life led 
by British officers in the East when our Indian Empire 
was in the making—a life which was by no means without 
its enjoyments, but which in so many cases was cut short 
by disease incident to the climate or by the duel which 
claimed many victims. ‘The frequency of these meetings 
may be gathered from a story told by the author of the 
days when he first joined his regiment in the Isle of 
Wight :— 

My looks and slight figure made me appear about sixteen, 
when in fact I was near nineteen; having, moreover, led a 
gay life in town, I had acquired quite the manners of one of 
the initiated in fashionable life, and was very different from 
the raw Irish lads who composed the greater part of the 
subalterns. One of them, of the name of George Eld Derby, 
a youth of about my own age, thus very gravely addressed 
the mess one evening after dinner: “ By Jasus, gentlemen, 
Iam conscious you must have the meanest opinion of my 
courage. Here have I been no less than six weeks with the 
regiment, and the divil of a duel have I fought yet. Now, 
Captain Craigie, you are the senior captain of the regiment, 
and if you plase I will begin with you first; so name your 
time and place.” 


Tt was not always that the matter was thus amusing. In 
India Elers lost his great friend, the Colonel of his 
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regiment, through that officer taking part in an unneces- 
sary contest of this kind, and such meetings are referred 
to again and again in the course of the narrative. The 
most notable man with whom Elers came in contact 
during his Indian decade was Arthur Wellesley, after- 
wards Duke of Wellington. Tiey first met at the Cape 
on the voyage out, and later Elers was for some time 
Wellesley’s constant guest, so that we have some 
interesting reminiscences of the early manhood of one of 
the greatest of medern soldiers; an admirable description 
of his personal appearance, and some fresh anecdotes 
—including one which shows that the partition between 
success and failure is slight as that which, according to 
Dryden, divides genius and madness. ; 

But the book is by no means all military. There isa 
capital story of the discovery of old and valuable oil 
——— owing to a gardener’s using the dingy canvases to 

neel upon during weeding operations ; another of a doctor 
attending a very rich man who was allowed a week’s 
holiday to go to Brighton, and on returning a couple of 
days late being informed by a servant that there was no 
further need for his services. Yet another good story is 
of a Spanish welcome to English troops: ‘‘ Viven los 
Ingleses”’ was placed up in illumination, with the follow- 
ing condescending translation for the benefit of the visitors, 
“The English, let them live.” Among the surprising 
cousinships of Klers may be mentioned Maria Edgeworth 
—a number of whose letters are given—and Thomas Lovell 
Beddoes, of whom Miss Edgeworth wrote in a manner 
which contradicts the accepted belief as to the honour of 
the prophet in his own country, “Tom Beddoes, my 
nephew, eldest son of the celebrated doctor, is some- 
where wandering about Germany, but where exactly I 
cannot say. Wherever he is, he is a man of genius—and 
that is enough for him.” 


The Thespian Style. 


Cuartes Reapz as I Kyew IIiw. By John Colman. 
(Treherne. 15s. net.) 
We have often declaimed against big biographies, and 
this is a very big one. But we are not wroth with Mr. 
Colman ; his forewords disarm us :— 
The reader who expects to discover herein an erudite 
disquisition on Charles Reade’s literary achievements is 
recommended to turn to the encyclopediz. 


It was never so easy as to-day to turn to the “ encyclo- 
pedi ’’; the difficulty is to avoid them. Instead, Mr. 
Colman offers us a budget of memories which possibly he 
would not have described as a ‘‘ cluster of forget-me-nots ” 
had he put it on the scales, but that is a detail. Mr. 
Colman was Reade’s good angel of stage management, 
and was undoubtedly the most competent man to tell in 
full the story of his dramatic ambitions, successes, and 
failures. This he has done in the conversationally 
expansive, digressive, and genially stupendous style which 
the sons of Thespis acquire from their stage work and 
the lifelong contemplation of posters. To say the truth, 
Mr. Colman’s book, with its four hundred and odd pages, 
cut into very short paragraphs, effervescing with dialogue 
—and presenting Reade “in his habit as he lived” by the 
simple method of recording the everyday words he uttered 
or heard in the thousand comings and goings of his play- 
writing, play- going career—is rather formidable. It 
provides, however, a distinct species of writing, which 
we had best exemplify—necessarily at some length, since 
length is its note and habit. Mr. Colman has called at 
Albert Gate and has saluted Mr. Seymour, to the surprise 
of Reade :— 

“ Hey-day, good people ! 

said he. 
“Yes—no!” 

Eight years ago ! 


You appear to know each other,” 


I replied. “Let me see if I’m right. 
The Haymarket people at the Sheffield 
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Theatre. ‘The Serious Family.’ A woman-—-woman did I 
say ?—an angel! in dove-coloured satin, making off in a 
huff at the prompt entrance, landed in the arms of ——” 

“A free-and-easy youth in a black velvet coat, a moustache 
and a mop of hair.” 

“T was the youth. I confess the cape and the black velvet 
coat and the rest of it, but I wasn’t free-and-easy. Quite 
the contrary I apologised—you must remember I apologised.” 

“You did, you young villain, but you squeezed the life 
out of me first! Only think! That was actually eight years 
ago, and we've never met since. Sut, you see, l’ve not 
forgotten you.” 

“Nor I you. There are some people one never forgets.” 

“Ahem! What were you doing in the prompt entrance 
that night?” 

“Making my first plunge into management. We com- 
menced the season at Sheffield with a flying visit from the 
Haymarket people, and I popped over from Liverpool to see 
how you were getting on. Crowded out in front, I came 
round to have a peep behind. The scene was enclosed—I 
happened to be at the door when you threw it open, bounced 
off, and knocked me all of a heap.” 

“ Knocked, sir! you knocked me—knocked the breath out 
of my body.” 

“ Awfully sorry!” 

“ Belay there!” interposed the author. “ You player folk 
are all alike, once set your tongues going, and the deuce 
himself can’t stop your jawing tackle. : 


That is it—our italics). That is where the ‘ encyclopediz ” 
gain. Mr. Culman’s book affords much that is of value to 
the reader who wishes to study Reade’s dramatic career ; 
but all the circumambient talk, the emotions, the facetiz, 
and the five-pound notes, the swift hansoms, the magnesium 
light generosities and chivalries, ‘‘Dear old York,” 
** Charley,”’ ‘‘ Boucy,” the wash and brush-up, and the 
Perrier Jouet there is such a lot of it. On the 
whole we are more inclined to accept Mr. Colman’s book 
as a faithful and vivacious document of stage life in the 
fifties, sixties, and seventies, with Charles Reade as host 
and hero, than as a specific biography of the author of 
‘It’s Never Too Late to Mend.’’ We have not intended 
to describe the book as wearisome. On the contrary, you 
can dip into it anywhere, sure of entertainment, sure also 
of realising what we have called the Thespian style. 


Other New Books. 


Hicuways anp Byways. By Inglis Allen. (Constable. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue genesis of these short sketches of Mr. Allen’s is by 
Mr. Pett Ridge out of “Punch.” For they are mainly 
gathered from the pages of “Punch.” And while it 
would be unfair to assert that Mr. Allen is an imitator of 
Mr. Ridge, it is impossible to dissociate him from the 
school of that master of tramcar, model dwelling, south- 
eastern suburban dialogue. Here we have seven-and- 
twenty sketches of life as it is seen by those who get their 
beer in by the jug, with the added distortion of the 
rson who looks at such life through the eyes of culture. 
Bat the sketches are funny—of that there can be no 
question—though we may doubt if the originals could 
recognise their voices or their faces. Mr. Allen gives us 
swilt little sketches of the auction room, coronation night, 
a police-court witness, the suburban train, and so forth. 
One only we select for special notice as typical of the 
rest —‘‘ The Maternal Instinct.” The story is well and 
simply done. A tramear at night—full. In ita stout and 
exhilarated woman, a nervous young man, and an elderly 
female with no children of her own. Strangers all. ‘To 
the young man’s stare the stout woman returns in kind :— 
“All right, Bertie,” she remarks defiantly, “ yer needn’t 
look at me so old-fashioned.” 

The young man, scared at the sudden publicity thus thrown 
upon him, reddens and looks away. But the elderly female 

next to him champions him immediately. 
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“And why shouldn’t ’e look old-fashioned,” she returns 
sturdily, “if ’e 7s old-fashioned ?” 

This is a startler for tho stout lady. The urbanity of her 
expression vanishes immediately, and she directs a cold stare 
at the elderly female. 

“T wasn’t speakin’ to you at all,” she observes with dignity. 
“T was speakin’ to that gentleman.” 

“ An’ I answered for ’im,” returns the elderly female cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ because I’m ’is mother.” 


The story is amusing, as are all the rest. But they must 
be taken piecemeal, if weariness is to be avoided. This 
is but a mere confession of human weakness. No one, 
we think, could read even Mr. Anstey’s ‘‘ Voces Populi” 
— through without tiring at the constant change of 
ocus. 


Peorte. By Walter Emanuel. (Isbister. 1s. net.) 


Tue sub-title reads: ‘‘ Being some Nasty Remarks.” Mr. 
Emanuel’s humour is of the kind which runs to cheapness 
—of which the following is an instance: ‘‘ Babies are one 
of the incidents of marriage. There are fewer marriages 
every year.” It is also sometimes, in its effort to be 
inclusive, inclined to inaccuracy, as in this instance: 
‘Little girls are affectionate, and quiet, and kind, as 
clean as whistles, and great sneaks.” If Mr. Emanuel’s 
experience of little girls leads him to the conclusion that 
they are quiet, we can only conclude that he has never 
come to intimate terms with growing families. But Mr. 
Emanuel’s inveterate habit of cheapness occasionally 
diverges into generalisations which have point, as this: 
‘*The Frenchman is not always free from prejudice.” 
Mr. Hassall’s illustrations are characteristic and excellent 
—worthy, indeed, of better material than that with which 
Mr. Emanuel has provided him. 


Fiction. 


Atarums AND Excursions. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Turitts in frills is a rhyme of some promise as a headline 
for an advertisement of Mr. Marriott Watson. It would 
playfully insinuate the truth about a style which presents, 
with the elegance of a connoisseur in words, tales of horror, 
recklessness, and gallantry. He is to be thanked for the 
latest example of his art, because the matter is almost 
uniformly worthy of the manner, and therefore of great 
interest. One cannot read the series of episodes entitled 
“The Outlaw ”’ without seeing that Mr. Watson is tem- 
peramentally capable of entering into the feelings of a 
man suddenly dismissed from comfort and clubdom into 
trepidant exile, dogged by a crime of which he has the 
sense without the guilt. It seems as if the outlaw of 
Mr. Watson’s fancy had a doom laid upon him to explore 
the dreadful secrecy of unhappy London. We see him 
carrying, in the vain hope of submerging it, a box con- 
taining a corpse; we appland the shock of legitimate 
surprise which seizes us at the opening of it: we follow 
him into underground conduits, and with him we shudder 
at the defiling presence of a modern Jonathan Wild. In 
‘The Outlaw ” we have, in fact, the luminous expression 
of Mr. Watson’s dream-self. 

Elsewhere, in stories of the Georgian and Napoleonic 
period, the zest of the born romancer is infectious, though 
not to the point of obscuring our perception of the long 
arm of agreeable coincidence with which Mr. Watson 
fortifies his natural supply of limbs. In ‘‘ The Squire’s 
Wager ’’~-a tale where George Selwyn attempts to scribble 
epigram—the wager is of the kind which was popularly 
attributed to the late Earl Poulett. Here its result is 
provokingly felicitous. Though, by the way, Mr. Watson 
ends with a crisp satire on a dishonest female gambler, 
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his portraits of women are for the most part noticeably 
poetic and charming, in the noise of his romance but not 
of it. He has the art of sequestering them a little from 
vulgar gaze, even when they are unexpected and bold. 


Bartascn or tHe Guarp. By Henry Seton Merriman. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 


Aw indomitable Press has left us little that is new in 
eulogy to pronounce over Mr. Merriman’s works; hence 
we must be satisfied with the merely true. The perusal 
of his latest story does not disturb the opinion we had 
already formed of him. He has a sense of form which he 
contrives to harmonise with brisk movement and a rather 
naif hero-worship. He can be sarcastic, and the Man in 
the Street who dares to falter in his echo of the vox 
populi will find that Mr. Merriman expresses neatly the 
modestly original seniiments which he could ouly 
splutter. 

‘“‘ Barlasch of the Guard” is an excellent example of our 
author’s slighter fiction. The titular character is quartered 
on a French family in Dantzig on the eve of Napoleon’s 
invasion of Russia; and we have a sketch of the siege of 
that town after the “ little corporal’s’’ disastrous retreat. 
It would be natural, therefore, to compare the book with 
‘*Le Blocus,”” by Erckmann-Chatrian. To do so would 
prove the foreign authors greatly Mr. Merriman’s superior 
in the power of charming us with military portraits, in 
spite of the fact that Barlasch is an admirable mixture of 
acquisitive peasant and self-sacrificing hero. For plot 
Mr. Merriman relies on the situation of a girl married to 
a spy whose business is to betray her father. -The plot 
dloes not achieve much for the story, which, however, is 
very readable, as it contains graphic war-pictures, and 
creates an illusion of personal acquaintance with great 
warriors of the stamp of Rapp, not to mention Napoleon 
himself. And if Mr. Merriman does seem to act a satirical 
charade on his name when alluding to the military idols 
of these days, there are taxpayers as well as maffickers to 
read him. 





Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 
Tur Daysprina. By Dr. Witntam Barry. 
The story deals with the experiences of an Irish exile 
who goes to Paris during the restless period of the Second 
Empire. Socially he comes into contact with the people 
who pursue the policy of drift; intellectually he comes 
into relation with the movement which ends in the tragedy 
of the Commune. The Irishman Guiron is the centre of 
the story, but incidentally many striking characters are 
introduced. A story full of personality and thought. 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


Prace anp Power. By Exten Tuorneycrorr. 


The story is concerned with the son of a self-made man 
who believes in nothing but the power of wealth, and his 
son, and his grandson. ‘The son became a Cabinet Minister, 
but the grandson eclipsed him. ‘Sir Conrad’s heart 
swelled as he looked at the man before him. Here was 
the foremost statesman of the day; the man who had 
climbed to the top of the political tree before he was 
forty: and this man was his own sun.’’ And the reason 
for this man’s success he attributes to the “fear of the 
Lord, which fear is the beginning—and the end—of 
wisdom.” A story in Miss Fowler's unmistakable manner. 
(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
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Tae Heart or a Caprice. By Inewis Gotpre. 

“* An Idyll of Retreat,” by the author of ‘“ Dr. Quan- 
trill’s Experiment.’”’ The retreat is the consequence of a 
proposal of marriage to the heroine, who flees from the 
masterfulness of her lover to consider things quietly. In 
the place to which she retreats she meets a “‘ peasant” 
lover whom she rejects for the man from whom she fled. 
The story comes to no satisfactory conclusion, but it reads 
like a quite reasonable bit of life. (Unicorn Press. 
2s. 6d. net.) 


A Fame or Fire. By Josepn Hocktna. 
** Being the History of the Adventures of Three English- 
men in Spain at the Time of the Great Armada,” by the 
author of ‘‘ Lest We Forget,” of which the present volume 
is, to some extent, a continuation. When the hero married 
the half Spanish maid there were those who prophesied 
disaster “‘ even although she had given up her false Papist 
faith and had embraced the true religion of Christ; but 
they do not know that true love is a flame of fire, burning 
up the dross until nothing that is impure can remain.”’ 
The author has been to Spain for the local colour, and 
dedicates the book to the companion of his journey, 
(Cassell. 3s. 6d.) 
Tue Rose or Joy. By Mary Finpiarer. 
A story of English domestic life. When we first meet 
the hero ‘‘the young man had reached an unfortunate 
period of his romance: the lady had married another.” 
‘'wenty years later he revisits the village and finds the 
lady a widow. The book hasa quiet atmosphere. The 
title is explained by a quotation from Emerson. (Methuen. 
6s.) 
A Martrer or Morats. By Huen Caytey. 
A story of Anglo-Indian life opening on the poop of a 
P. and O. liner bound for Bombay. The captain was the 
younger son of a North Country squire, and the lady was 
the mother of Pepita, though she looked ‘‘so very young, 
with her soft, wavy light brown hair and big, expressive 
hazel eyes.’’ The situation is developed at Barati, and the 
morals are relieved in the last chapter by a telegram 
announcing the death of Pepita’s father. (Richards. 
3s. 6d.) 
GrirF oF GRIFFITHSCOURT. By Heren Maruners. 
A domestic story by the author of ‘Comin’ tho’ the 
Rye,” opening with a death-bed scene in which Mrs. 
Anglesey thus describes her daughter: “ Angel is fond of 
clothes—has a génius for chiffons ; after all, it’s the only 
taste worth pursuing if you mean to subjugate your 
world and keep your man, but it’s the one drawback to 
her marrying ‘Griffiths of Griffithscourt.’” The story 
hegins with the married life of Angel and Griff, when 
they seemed to be ‘‘eating each other all day long, like 
(lelicate cake.”’ It is sentimental and characteristic, and 
the action passes in the country. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Prixce Hacen. By Upton Sixcrair. 

“A Phantasy.” The narrator, “a life-long Wagnerian,”’ 
was camping-out one summer in the mountains, and when 
the story opens we find him reclining in a hammock with 
the score of ‘‘ Das Rheingold” on his knees, humming a 
melody in five flats. The melody was returned from the 
depths of the woods, and before long we are among the 
Nibelungs. The scene changes to New York, where “‘ the 
meteoric career of the dazzling Prince Hagen” is related 
by various organs of the yellow journalism. (Chatto & 
Windus. 3s. 6d.) 

We have also received: ‘“‘The Adventures of Mr. 
Topham, Comedian,”’ by C. Ranger Gull (Greening) ; 
‘*A Tragic Contract,” by Mount Houmas (Greening) ; 
“A Man’s Fear,” by Hamilton Drummond (Ward, Lock) ; 
“Partners Three,’ by May Crommelin (Long); ‘“ The 
Tempter’s Power,” by Silas K. Hocking (Warne); 
‘“‘Resurgam,” by L. T. Meade (Methuen). 
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Contrasts. 


Tr sometimes happens that in the accidents of a week's 
publishing we find a theme ready to our hand, a theme, 
as it were, of the hour, yet reaching far beyond the hour 
in revelation and suggestiveness. And such a theme is 
presented by the publication of two books which lie before 
us, “Six Chapters of a Man’s Life” (Walter Scott), by 
Victoria Cross, and ‘‘ Penelope Brandling’’ (Fisher 
Unwin), by Vernon Lee. Both writers are women, both 
have reputation, though in very diverse ways. One stands 
for a kind of revolt, a kind of passionate illogic, the other 
for quietness, for appreciation, for a knowledge very 
definite and a sense of beauty that has in it much of the 
exquisite reticence with which Italy seems particularly to 
inspire English culture. But the story of ‘‘ Penelope 
Drandling”’ is in some respects different from most of 
Vernon Lee’s work : it has nothing to do either with art or 
Italy; it is a slight romance of eighteenth-ceatury Wales. 

The immediate question is one of contrast. The two 
books have nothing in common, either in view of life or 
method of treatment. But the contrast is a fruitful one, 
and reaches far into the heart of a great deal that dis- 
tinguishes modern fiction. Or, rather, we should say 
that itis a contrast between a certain sort of modernity, 
neurotic and obsessed with its own egotism, and the 
modernity which is content with the old and unassailable 
things. ‘‘Six Chapters of a Man’s Life,” by Victoria 
Cross, is a book that sets out with a purpose, a purpose 
defined in the preface in these words :-- 


The following pages from a human life came into my 
hands after that life had ceased to be, and from the 
terrible story of reckless transgression and its punishment 
contained in them, it seemed to me that Humanity might learn 
some of those lessons which Life is ever striving to teach it. 


The author adds that her sole object in giving the book 
to the public is that it “‘may stand as a lasting protest 
against all egoism, all love of love for the sake of 
pleasure to the lover, instead of the all-glorious and 
selfless love which desires only the well-being of the 
loved one.”’ How, then, is this somewhat high vaunt 
fulfilled ? 

In the first place it is necessary to define, which is 
precisely what the author seems incapable of doing with 
any clearness. ‘“* All love of love for the sike of pleasure 
to the lover” means, to our author, merely sexual love ; 
she does not realise, though she postulates it, that union 
of flesh and spirit to which the words might honourably 
be applied. Again, the phrase ‘the all-glorious and 
selfless love which desires only the well-being of the 
loved one” is one of those sounding phrases which are 
as the crackling of thorns under a pot; for of its very 
essence love is selfish and in that very desire for the 
loved one’s well-being finds its satisfaction. It is rather 
difficult, then, to discover what V:ctoria Cross really would 
be at. We can only suppose that her thesis is that animal 
love in itself does not make for happiness. Then why all 
this pother over words in a preface? But how does the 
author set about proving a proposition which no reasonable 
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person would deny? In a word, she gives us a story 
which reeks of unpleasantness, an unsavoury story, a 
story which, as we read it, reminded us of certain works 
which France has given toa world that did not need them. 

None of our readers will suppose that we are squeamish. 
in such matters; the emasculation of literature is the last 
thing in the world which we could be accused of 
advocating. But when a proposition which needs no 
proof, if we read Victoria Cross’s proposition aright, is made 
the theme for a story which drags us through the deeps 
of neuroticism, we feel ourselves entirely right in entering 
an emphatic protest. We do not question the author’s 
earnestness of purpose, but we have no doubt whatever 
that no good purpose is served by such a book as this. 
The man of the story is abstractly conceivable enough, 
but it is inconceivable that after the catastrophe he should 
have written a narrative packed with descriptions of the 
body and the physical emotions of the woman who had 
gone to her death. That is a fault in art to be added 
to the faults of taste—a fault, however, almost certain to 
be committed by any woman who writes in the first 
person asa man. We will not give any instances of these 
descriptions ; it is enough to say that they belong to that 
school of modernity, fortunately a very small school, 
which relies for its effect on a direct appeal to the purely 
sensual. Doubtless the author would explain that she 
had proceeded on natural lines ; doubtless, also, she would 
assert that she had philosophically crashed the spirit of 
the proceedings which inform the book. To which we 
answer that the book does not proceed on natural lines, 
and that its philosophy is worth nothing. The philosophy, 
such as it is, is the sort of philosophy which most reason- 
able men weighed and found wanting when the first flush 
of experience had passed into the steady glow of knowledge. 

Something remains to be said of the woman whom Victoria 
Cross has made the chief figure of her story. ‘To put it 
concisely, Theodora is a subject for a physician, not for a 
novelist. She is pathological, not psychological, and when 
pathology begins psychology becomes impossible—its 
standards have vanished, its reason has ceased to exist. 
There are two particularly offensive scenes in the book— 
one in London and one at Port Said—and both are cases 
for a physician. Yet with such characters as these to 
illustrate her ‘‘ message’’ the author takes upon herself to 
preach; takes upon herself, from a couple of abnormal 
people, one of whom is clearly a sexual maniac, to generalise 
upon a theme where abnormality should b2left severely alone. 

To turn from ‘Six Chapters in a Man’s Life” to 
“Penelope Brandling” is like going from a closed and 
heated room into an air blowing from the sea. Yet 
Vernon Lee’s story is a bit of sinister tragedy enough, 
though it is saved by the sweetness and constancy of a 
woman, such a woman as, happily, most of us know. The 
impression of the castle by the sea in Wales given over to 
a gang of wreckers who have gathered wealth from the 
sea’s cruelty and left death to wipe out records is very 
vividly, though very quietly, conveyed. Much more 
might have been made of the idea, but when the end of 
the story comes on a note of peaceful contemplation we 
are glad that no elaboration has been attempted. Llere, at 
any rate, is a writer to whom reserve is a part of art, who 
thinks clearly, and therefore without the hurry which 
breeds incoherence, and who knows true beauty from its 
thousand alluring counterfeits. ‘‘ Penelope Brandling”’ 
is in no sense an ambitious story, nor does it approach 
its author's highest in achievement, but it is unmistakably 
a piece of work by a hand which has learned the excellence 
of control. 

In these two books, then, we have a type of modernity 
which cannot be defended on grounds either of expediency 
or of art, and a type of the old manner which is always 
new and needs no defence. All the flurry of new move- 
ments, all the exploits of inexperience, must be brought 
to the quiet test of reason and of the irrefragable laws 
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which are acknowledged, often unconsciously, by the 
minds of men. Manner, of course, may change, and the 
froth of one generation be obliterated by the froth of the 
next, but the voice of accumulated generations cannot be 
denied, and that voice is for sanity, actual life, reality. 
Outside these things are the wildernesses in which 
always there are so many wanderers—wanderers who for a 
time may seem to have found a point of rest. But there 
is no rest save for those who keep firm hold of life, seeing 
in it not only mystery, which is right and inevitable, but 
also a purpose and a consummation. The writer who 
narrows his field toa particular manifestation, a microscopic 
subtlety, has bade farewell to proportion and closed the 
wide door of humanity against himself. This danger, in 
an age of universal specialism, is particularly acute in the 
case of fiction. We have scores of writers who till a 
narrow field and never pause to look over the hedge, and 
all the time on the other side of the hedge are the very 
correctives for the follies they deplore, the very facts that 
would scatter their theories to the winds. In the inner 
heart of literature there can be no specialisation, no 
modernity. And even the outer expression of modernity, 
if it is to result in such books as ‘‘Six Chapters in a 
Man’s Life,” is a thing to be deplored. 


The Early Patmore. 


Tue case of Coventry Patmore is unique in the annals of 
poetry, so far as we remember. Poets have achieved a 
brief reputation, had their day, and been forgotten, or 
remembered as once overrated men. Poets have remained 
for years unnoted, and risen ultimately (too often only 


after their death) into the foremost ranks of fame. But 
that a poet should win immediate recognition and 
* and in his 


opularity, pass into ‘‘dumb forgetfulness,’ 

fntter years, when his continued existence was unknown, 
““come again” and draw to the front—these strange 
vicissitudes of a poet’s life-career have scarce a parallel 
in fortune’s oddities. So, nevertheless, it was with 
Coventry Patmore. He was a poet of promise and 
distinction when Tennyson was producing “In Me- 
moriam”’ ; the friend of Tennyson and the Preraphaelites, 
a contributor to the ‘‘Germ,” that famous Preraphaelite 
organ. ‘‘The Angel in the Tlouse,” applauded by men 
like Tennyson, Leigh Hunt, Ruskin, and others, met 
with many sneers and much ridicule ; but he persevered and 
triumphed. It became one of the most popular poems 
ever written. Its successors, or successor (“‘ The Victories 
of Love’), met with little or, at least, less attention; and 
then for years he was silent. A reaction of feeling or 
fashion swept the ‘‘ Angel’’ aside into the cold shade 
of critical contempt and neglect. A once fashionable 
minor poet of the Early Victorian period—such was his 
position in the seventies, when Swinburne was in full 
success and Rossetti starting into blaze. Yet he was 
then breaking silence with the first odes of ‘‘ The Unknown 
Eros.” No one noticed. He despaired—and went on. 
‘The Unknown Eros” was completed, and ignored. 
Between the late eighties and early nineties he came 
suddenly before the public in various ways and quarters. 
There was talk of “The Unknown Eros.” People 
rubbed their eyes, asked if this were the Mr. Coventry 
Patmore who wrote the “ Angel in the House,” and if he 
were not dead? But when he shortly died indeed, it was 
seen that the slow incubation of his later and greater 
poems had done its silent work, and he had at last come 
to the front indubitably. 

Partly this singular career resulted from the slow 
concentration of his own methods and character, careless 
to keep himself before the public; and one consequence 
is a contrast between his earlier and later work more 
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abrupt than in the work of any other poet. In essentials 
they are one; but in externals they are wide apart, and 
the interval is bridged by no transition. The younger 
work is ear-marked by the Early Victorian period; the 
later has shaken itself free of all periods, and is purely 
classical. In the ‘‘Angel in the House” and the 
‘Victories of Love” he set himself a task daring and 
then unexampled: to tell a tale of modern love, set 
unflinchingly in the surroundings of modern life, with 
the belief that the eternal verities of human passion, 
truly handled, must triumph over the prosaisms of 
nineteenth-century domesticity. Tennyson later did 
somewhat of the kind in ‘‘Maud”; George Meredith 
came still nearer in ‘‘ Modern Love.” But Tennyson 
set his scene in an old romantic Hall, and allowed but 
a few modern externalities of detail to intrude on the 
picture of the lover's passion Meredith practically 
eliminated them altogether. Patmore, in a_ spirit 
thoroughly Preraphaelite (though he adhered to it before 
he knew the Preraphaelites), sternly observed the minutest 
circumstances of actuality. sHe worked with realistic 
detail, though in the reverse of the realistic spirit. For 
it was to be the glorification of domestic love. The divine 
spirit was to shine through the familiar commonplace of 
its trappings. ‘The impression made on the reader of 
these poems will very much depend on ‘whether he can 
surrender himself to their spirit, taking the trivial 
touches as all in the picture, and no more disturbed 
by them than in a novel. If he cannot do this, if he 
remain critically aloof, he will be harassed between 
laughter and disgust. But Patmore had a special 
disadvantage in the period at which he wrote. Mere 
prosaisms and daily modernities of detail need not kill 
poetry to anyone with a true and robust sense of it; but 
dowdiness is fatal. And Early Victorian domesticity 
was irreclaimably dowdy. There is the unhappiness. 
The upper middle-class life of the day is mirrored with 
all the unconscious sensitiveness of a poet living amidst 
it, and therefore hardly awake to its defects. Early 
Victorian dowdiness hangs about the poem like the smell 
of stale tobacco-smoke about a room. 

It mars the poems; but it cannot kill them for aryone 
with a sense of thie rich compensations. If the very 
names of the women breathe magenta parasols and 
crinolines, they are depicted and analysed in some of the 
most exquisite poetry ever devoted to the passion of love, 
and the narrative skill is undoubted.f Moreover, fully 
half of the ‘“‘ Angel in the House” is occupied by the 
Preludes which introduce each canto: and these are pure 
lyrical poetry, flawless and unmingled with realism. 
These exquisite little poems, in fact, contain the quint- 
essence of the early Patmore. Unlike the large breadth and 
spaciousness of the later ‘‘ Unknown Eros,”’ this is poetry 
of the most miniature finish, every word chosen and 
perfect, with delicate poise of phrase and a play of 
antithesis and paradox like summer lightnings. The 
description has the Preraphaelite minuteness of detail, yet 
so selected that the whole composes into an unperplexed 
picture. Such is that of dawn :— 


The air 
Was dark and sharp; the roosted birds 
Cheep'd, “ Here am I, Sweet ; are you there?” 
On Avon’s misty flats the herds 
Expected, comfortless, the day, 
Which slowly fired the clouds above; 
The cock scream’d, somewhere far away ; 
In sleep the matrimonial dove 
Was crooning ; no wind waked the wood, 
Nor moved the midnight river-damps, 
Nor thrill’d the poplar; quiet stood 
The chestnut with its thousand lamps ; 
The moon shone yet, but weak and drear, 
And seem’d to watch, with bated breath, 
The landscape, all made sharp and clear 
By stillness, as a face by death. 
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The last two lines are a beautiful example of the felicitous 
imagery which Patmore seems to pour forth without effort. 
In another descriptive vein is the magnificent picture of 
the storm in “ The Victories of Love,” too long for us to 
quote anything but the conclusion :— 
A blast made all the woodland bow; 
Against the whirl of leaves and dust 
Kine dropp’d their heads; the tortured gust 
Jage’d a convuls’d the ascending smoke 
To mockery of the lightning’s stroke. 
The blood prick’d, and a blinding flash 
And close coinstantaneous crash 
Humbled the soul, and the rain all round 
Resilient dimm’d the whistling ground, 
Nor flagg’d in force from first to last, 
Till, sudden as it came, ‘twas past, 
Leaving a trouble in the copse 
Of brawling birds and tinkling drops. 
Every syllable tells, and the more it is read the more 
admirable it appears. But of mere description the poet is 
sparing. It is in the psychology and wisdom of love that 
his power lies. Prominent among the Preludes of the 
“‘ Angel” are those brilliant antithetic poems of analysis 
(such as ‘“‘ The Chase”) where paradox answers to paradox 
as the spark of water to the smiting rain. They are too 
long for quctation ; but the briefer poems are memorable 
with aphorism and epigram. No poem since Pope is so 
full of terse and striking things: it is their very profusion 
which prevents them from being remembered and quoted. 
Open it casually, and you meet the fine saying :— 
Love in tears too noble is 
For pity, save of love in smiles. 
Or again this lovelily phrased truth :-—— 
© wasteful woman! she who may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing man cannot choose but pay, 
How has she cheapened Paradise ! 
How given for nought her priceless gift, 
How spoiled the bread and spilt the wine, 
Which, spent with due respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men, and men divine! 


But the noblest passages are the longer ones, in which the 
poet has room to spread his wings and scale the full 
heights of lyric ardour. Most nobly beautiful and ardent 
of all is “‘ The Married Lover.” But for description of 
love one must go to the “ Victories”; as, for instance, 
the lover’s dream of a love declaration :— 

And then a sudden pulse is sent 

About the sounding firrnament 

In smitings as of silver bars; 

The bright disorder of the stars 

Ts solved by music ; far and near, 

Through infinite distinctions clear, 

Their twofold voices’ deeper tone 

Utters the Name which all things own, 

And each ecstatic treble dwells 

On one whereof none other tells; 

And we, sublimed to song and fire, 

Take order in the wheeling quire, 

Till from the throbbing spher2 I start, 

Waked by the heaving of my heart. 
There is another, a description of young love, in the opening 
of the poem, longer, less visionary, and yet more exquisite. 
“ The Victories of Love,” indeed, is undeservedly neglected. 
The monotony of its unrelieved, though admirable octo- 
syllabic couplets is against it, and there is less poetry to 
the inch; but it is quite equal in power, and has some 
excellent character-drawing, absent from the ‘‘ Angel.’’ 
There is some quietly admirable humour, too. Lady 
Clitheroe’s advice to her niece on husbands, for instance :— 

Their nature seems to be 

To enjoy themselves by deputy, 

For, seeking their own benefit, 

Dear, what a mess they make of it! 

A man will work his bones away, 

If but his wife will only play. 
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‘Tis hard to manage men, we hear! 
Believe me, nothing’s easier, Dear. 
The most important step by far 

Is finding what their colours are. 
The next is, not to let them know 
The reason why they love us so. 
The indolent droop of a blue shawl, 
Or grey silk’s fluctuating fall, 
Covers the multitude of sins 

Tn me. Your husband, Love, might wince 
At azure, and be wild at slate, 

And yet do well with chocolate. 

Of course, you'd let him fancy he 
Adored you for your piety. 


Excellently light of hand, is it not? Yet how many 
credit such gift to Patmore? It shows a strange variety 
of native power that the author of this and the ‘* Angel” 
should have put forth later the ‘‘ ample pinion ” of ‘ The 
Unknown Eros.” 


Copyright in China. 


Enataxp and America, with the nations of the European 
Continent, have for some time been discussing vociferously 
the laws of literary copyright ; and it seems to be more 
or less settled—in theory—that a man’s brains are his 
own, to be sold in the open market for a price, and not to 
be annexed, utilised, or turned into any kind of profit by 
anyone who has not the equivalent in cash on his person 
and the willingness to part with it. We are, in fact, 
within reasonable distance of the time when great thoughts 
will take rank with mutton chops as a commercial com- 
modity, when the exporter of ideas will be paid in pig-iron, 
when the writer of a book will reach the level of the man 
who buys a bit of freehold property. He has found his 
idea, as the other man has seized his plot. Both of them 
will sit down on the property, bequeath it to their children 
and their children’s children, and as the value spreads 
with the increase of prosperity and intelligence, we may 
have side by side with Lord Burton a Duke of David 
Copperfield or a Marquis of Mighty Atom. The literary 
man is in fact coming into his rights; even the newspaper 
man has succeeded in turning round and rapping sharply 
over the knuckles the crafty editor who steals his “‘ special 
article” when his back is turned; while the builder of 
an epic, a tragedy, or a philosophy may soon be in no less 
enviable a position than the builder of a brewery. 

A few days ago a knot of literary men were congratu- 
lating one another that the conscience of the civilised 
world was waking up to the great and glorious truth that 
brains (the sort of brains that produce poems, philosophies, 
and special articles rather than mammoth pe pen 
are being recognised as the foundation of families and 
country estates, motor-cars, yachts, and the respect of 
hat-touching and curtseying tenants, and anticipating the 
millennium of letters when literary copyright should be a 
freehold rather than a short lease. Hovering on the verge 
of this knot of self-congratulating writers was a calm 
Chinaman, an observant young man, holding an official 
position, and keenly interested in the customs of a new 
world. One of the group turned to him and-—seeking 
to draw him into the pleasing chorus of anticipated 
triumph—asked what was the Chinese law as to literary 
copyright. Then he dropped the bomb into the midst of 
the London literary céterie—very quietly, very politely, 
with no change of expression in his eyes, simply and with 
no outward hint of contempt-—but it was a bomb. There 
is no law of literary copyright in China. For in China, 
as the almond-eyed young man proceeded to explain, 
literature is not regarded as a profession. No man writes 
because “‘he has got to say something.” But now and 
again, when he has spent the best part of a lifetime in 
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gathering experience—and salary and perquisites—it may 
occur to him that “he has got something to say,’’ he 
thinks he has caught some facet of truth that should be 
presented to his fellow-men. So he sits down calmly and 
writes. If his views are interesting to his neighbours, he 
is pleased. If they are copied out and passed from hand 
to hand, he is delighted. If they are seized upon, pirated, 
and scattered to the furthest corners of the Empire, he 
folds his hands and dies triumphant. He has said what 
was in him to say, and men have listened. That is his 
reward. He has told the truth, and men have taken it to 
their hearts. So he is satisfied. You may imagine that 
the literary men of the West shuddered at this shivering 
of their dreams of castles and families and motor-cars and 
pages in lebrett founded on the basis of cash for brains 
and truth at so many guineas per thousand words. You 
may imagine that the Yellow Peril surged close to their 
startled apprehensions. But the Peril was calm, polite, 
half-wondering. 

Of course, one may expect almost anything from a 
Chinaman, a member of a nation that lives in the topsy- 
turvey house that was a feature of the last Paris Exhibition, 
a nation that prefers its eggs high, writes neither straight 
forwards like an Englishman nor straight backwards like 
« Turk, seeks ennoblement for its ancestors rather than for 
its descendants, and kills the Western prophets with 
preposterous tortures. But it is a little startling to find 
that China—which has scarcely heard of Isaiah—quietly 
carrying out the invitation of the Ilebrew prophet to listen 
to the truth: ‘‘Tlo, every one that thirsteth, come ye to 
the waters, and he that hath no money; come ye, buy, 
and eat; yea, come, buy wine and milk without money 
and without price.”” Even more startling was it to see 
the reflection of the West in those Eastern eyes, that 
wondered when a man, finding the truth, should button it 
up in his pocket until someone should pay to hear it. 
There was no doubt about it. In those Eastern eyes, 
always calm, inscrutable, polite, the Western man of letters 
was an intellectual prostitute. ‘To him the law of copy- 
right was but the haggling of the harlot over the price of 
shame. It is a disconcerting view, this placing of truth 
above money ; for of course few of us take Isaiah seriously, 
and the gentlemen who read aloud that passage in church 
habitually talk of their position as a “living ’’—fat or 
lean—but a “‘living.’’ One hopes that this subversive 
young Chinaman will be bundled out of the country 
before he has noted that the truths on which our eternal 
welfare are supposed to rest are retailed as a matter of 
livelihood. Probably he would misunderstand the 
situation. 

Nevertheless, the Western world is not without its 
strivings after the ideal that seeras to be realised in 
China, and has a dim consciousness that the best is 
priceless and cannot be calculated in cash. There have 
always been men whose first object was to put forth the 
best that was in them, “without money and without 
price,’ as Isaiah said, and Isaiah, we may be sure, did not 
prophesy at so many guineas per thousand words. 
Indeed, the impulse to speak that which is given a man to 
say has always overcome the desire of making money, and 
it might perhaps be shown that the best literature has 
always sprung from the mental longing to communicate 
ideas rather than from the physical longing to get paid 
for them. Homer—not a single one of him asked more 
than supper and bed for his song or worried about 
copyright, which, if carefully calculated from the time of 
the first collected edition of Pisistratus, would suffice to 
support several dukedoms. There is no record that Virgil 
had to thank the world—and Augustus—for more than a 
country house in which he could sit down and think and 
write. Do you suppose that Milton cared two pennies 
whether he received five pounds or five hundreds pound for 
“* Paradise Lost,” over which the literary man of to-day 
sheds tears for the money lost by the writer? In our own 
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day Huxley asked for no more than the bread-and-butter 
which would enable him to go on working ; and Herbert 
Spencer’s main reward is the privilege of speaking his 
mind. And deep in the minds of most writers who write 
for a living is the longing to say just one thing with the 
sole reward of a hearing. The literary men of London 
who stood startled at the calm assertion of the young 
Chinaman —men who triumphed that soon they would 
sell their ideas as a publican sells beer over the counter 
for cash down, and with a tactful addition of froth—even 
these men, we will warrant, had each something in his 
soul which he did not want to sell, but would tell, gladly, 
for nothing. Publishers of an enterprising turn of 
mind should take the hint, and extract from each writer 
the book he really wants to write. They would get it 
cheap. 


Impressions. 


Success. 


Tue dale, through which I had been walking, widened, 
and before me stretched the town, straggling up the 
hill-side, with its main street hugging the river. The 
strident din of a brass band assaulted my ears, and turning 
aside, through foliage, into what was apparently a 
disused quarry, I found that this was the day appointed 
for the great brass band contest. There were seven 
competitors, drawn from neighbouring towns, and in turn 
each set of amateur musicians huddled together on a 
platform in the centre of the quarry, and blared old airs 
to the reverberate hills. The earnestness of the performers 
gave a relish to the exhibition ; but after listening to the 
melodies of two towns, my interest waned ; I roamed, and 
finding nothing more exciting to do, examined the framed 
photographs of the competing bands hanging outside the 
van of an itinerant photographer, who had been given 
a pitch in the ground. In each photograph the conductor 
was prominent. One of them f labelled modest, another 
timid, as if he doubted his capacity for the 
here, one giggled; there the face spelled braggart; the 
fifth held me. Confidence and power were written over 
this florid, bullet-headed man with a flower in his button- 
hole and a cornet clutched in his right hand. The 
photographer’s raucous voice disturbed my reverie— 
** Now’s your time. They’re good. Everybody likes em. 
That’s the beauty of ’em. They’re champions.” As 
nobody gave any heed to his speech, he turned to me, 
nudged my ribs, and pointing to a large photograph in a 
plush frame, said: ‘‘There’s a beauty, Sir, that is a 
champion. And mark me, his band is the winner.” 

The group indicated was a presentation of a butcher's 
shop, but removed from the category of the commonplace 
by the human interest and the sense of design that 
characterised it. I saw a document of worldly success, of 
crowned effort, of honourable pride. The shop stood at 
the corner of a street, and maintained a Christmas, 
indeed a gala, appearance. Joints of meat of noble 
puenens, decorated with ribbons and green sprigs, 
1ung in the window. Above was a boar’s head, flanked 
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by sucking pigs—pink and entire. On the slab 
beneath were smaller joints, interspersed with poultry, 
and over all was the savour of cleanliness and white 


napery. On one side of the shop stood a natty cart 
occupied by a youthful butcher, the reins gathered in his 
hands, ready to start upon his rounds; on the other side 
of the shop I perceived a bright butcher boy mounted 
upon a stout cob, with a basket upon his arm, prepared 
to execute the day’s orders. The family stood in front of 
the shop, a baby, much millineried, in a perambulator, a 
nurse offering it the bottle, and near by, the stout, well- 
preserved wife, encased from neck to feet in a serviceable 
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white apron. Her face had an ample smile, but it was 
insignificant compared with the smile of her husband, the 
butcher. He stood voluminously in the doorway, one 
hand resting on a joint of meat, the other upraised 
persuasively, as if to say, ‘‘ Enter and be satisfied! ’’ He, 
too, was clothed in white, undecorated, save for the steel 
that hung by a leather girdle from his waist. The photo- 
grapher placed a yellow finger on the face of the proud 
butcher. ‘‘He’s all right. You just wait and see him 
conduct.” 

I waited, saw him lead his mixed team to the platform, 
and drive them, by sheer force of personality, to a 
rendering of the set pieces that aroused vociferous 
applause. Hatless, he flitted from fife to trombone, from 
euphonium to drum, teating the players with eloquent 
hand movements down to pianissimo, and storming them 
up to forte heights; when he put his lips to the cornet 
that he clutched, the babies in the crowd cried. He crooned 
down the pathetic portions of ‘‘The Bluebells of Scot- 
land ” to a point that was almost inaudible: with ‘‘ Cherry 
Ripe”? he danced his musicians into gaiety. And his 
band was successful. 

I like to think that the snap-shot the photographer 
took of the successful band after the announcement of 
the award will hang next door to the photograph of the 
shop. In work and play—a success! And when, later, 
I saw the white-faced failures, born into the same class, 
loafing in the purlieus of the corner public-house, I 
wondered at what point they had stumbled from the 
straight road which the butcher-conductor had pursued. 


Drama. 
The Ethics of the Confessional. 


Mark Pattison, in those genial memoirs of his, records 
how once, in the days of his Tractarian fervour, he made 
confession to Dr. Pusey, and how he afterwards learnt 
that Dr. Pusey had made use of the information so 
obtained to do him an injury. I do not vouch for the 
truth of the story. It is just possible that Mark Pattison 
may have been mistaken. But the charge which he 
brings against the Anglican divine is precisely the same 
as that which Mr. Louis N. Parker, in the play now being 
performed at the St. James’s Theatre, brings against the 
Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici. One may admit, willingly 
enough, that the Cardinal is sorely tried. His fall is a 
tragic and a pitiable one, but it is not beyond under- 
standing. It comes about in this wise. The Cardinal, 
an ambitious man, although a cullector of bric-a-brac, 
and with a love-story in his past, has a younger 
brother, Giuliano. Giuliano loves Filiberta, the daughter 
of the rich merchant, Bartolommeo Chigi. whose wife 
was Giovanni’s own early love; and she has her 
mother’s eyes. Giuliano is looked kindly on by Chigi, 
but he has a rival in Andrea Strozzi, a swash-buckler who 
has been outlawed from Florence and is captain of the 
Pope’s troops. Repulsed by Chigi, Andrea draws his 
dagger in a fit of passion and stabs the old man to the 
heart. After disposing of his victim’s body, he bethinks 
him that he is a loyal son of the Church, and on the 
morrow must take the sacrament before he marches to 
war against the Venetians. He cannot communicate 
unshriven. He will not trust an ordinary priest; so he 
makes his way late at night to the presence of the 
Cardinal and demands to confess and be absolved. 
Giovanni hears him with horror; but that horror is 
redoubled an hour or two later when the murder is out, 
and none other than Giuliano-—not, I must say, on very 
plausible . grounds—is accused of the deed. Strozzi 
marches out of Rome, and the Cardinal is left to 
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face the situation. For a Catholic priest, the sanctity 
of the confessional is, of course, the beginning and end of 
the point of honour. Giovanni rises to the occasion, He 
interprets his obligation in its strictest sense. Not only can 
he not reveal in words the secret entrusted to him, but he 
is the one man in Rome who cannot seek the real criminal. 
He cannot lift a finger without making use of the know- 
ledge which is only his by virtue of his office. And so 
events take their course. Giuliano is arrested, tried, con- 
demned. His mother and his intended bride are dissolved 
in terror. The great house of the Medici totters on its 
foundations. And the Cardinal waits. It is his only hope 
that when Strozzi returns he will speak, as he has 
romised to do if the need should arise, and save an 
innocent man. Strozzi does return, laurelled with victory 
over the Venetians and the idol of Rome. Giovanni 
reminds him of his promise and urges him to fulfil 
it at the auspicious moment when even such a crime 
could not but be forgiven him. Strozzi is on the 
point of consenting, when Filiberta enters the room 
and he learns for the first time that she loves Giuliano. 
He draws back and makes a condition. He can save 
Giuliano, but he will not do so unless Filiberta consents to 
be his wife. The proposal is indignantly rejected, and 
Giuliano’s doom seems sealed. And now comes the crisis 
of Giovanni de’ Medici’s life—the terrible hour in which 
his soul is tried in the fire and fails to withstand the test. 
In his desolate house, between the weeping woman and 
weeping girl, the constancy of the priest breaks down. 
To save his brother he breaks his ordination vow, and at 
the last moment acts upon the knowledge which he has 
received under the seal of confession. He does not, 
indeed, openly denounce the murderer. But he lays a 
trap forhim. He sends for Strozzi, and feigning madness 
leads him to talk of what is known between them in a 
courtyard in which he has previously induced Guido 
Baglioni of Perugia, the podesta of Rome, to conceal 
himself behind a tub of oleanders. And so the secret is 
out. Strozzi is arrested. Giuliano is released. The 
lovers leap into each other’s arms. And all this happiness 
has been brought about by the loss for ever of the 
self-respect of a Prince of the Church. 

My summary departs no whit from the facts of Mr. 
Parker’s play. But I must confess that the psychological 
colouring which it puts upon them is mine and not his. I 
have presented the thing as a tragedy ; he sees it, if I am 
not mistaken, as a romantic melodrama. When the 
marriage bells ring at the end, “‘all’s right with the 
world!”’ There is no suggestion of any remorse on the 
part of Cardinal Giovanni to fleck his satisfaction in the 
success of his stratagem. I need not raise the question 
whether the general conception of the sanctity of the con- 
fessional taken in the play is the true one. I am not 
versed in casuistry, and for all I know that sanctity may 
have its limits, and may not require the priest to stand by 
while an innocent man is done to death. But Mr. Parker 
himself does not take this issue. And I must insist that 
in the play as it stands the Cardinal does in the fourth 
act precisely what he has held himself bound to refrain 
from doing in the second act; that is to say, without 
speaking outright of what has been revealed to him under 
confession, he nevertheless makes use of his knowledge in 
such a way as to bring the criminal to justice. ‘This 
situation, I maintain, can only be honestly treated as 
tragedy, and Mr. Parker, in blinking the fact, and 
betraying no consciousness that there can be any 
ethical doubt about the righteousness of the Cardinal’s 
manceuvre, has based his piece upon a flagrant insin- 
cerity. It is fair to add that such an insincerity is 
a thing which the average playgoer, who is no psycho- 
logist, very readily forgives, and that ‘‘ The Cardinal” 
contains several very effective melodramatic moments, 
and is not without its touches of poetry and pic- 
turesqueness. The siateenth-century Roman costumes, 
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with their brocaded silks and their elaborate head-dresses, 
are very decorative. And one may join in the welcome 
which greets Mr. Willard’s return to London. I think 
that Mr. Willard makes rather a jaunty Cardinal, but he 
has a rotund and rhetorical voice and throws himself into 
the melodramatic convention with vigour. I daresay I have 
before now allowed it to be apparent that this convention, 
which the London actor applies indiscriminately to melo- 
drama and to tragedy, is rather apt, with its loud tones 
and its violence of exaggerated gesture, to get upon my 
nerves. I am sure that there are ways of expressing even 
extreme emotion without shouting and flinging your arms 
about for half an hour together. Nor does violence even 
have the effect of violence unless it is relieved against a 
spacious background of repose. But I daresay that I am 
only expressing the instincts of an insignificant minority in 
asking that the acting of serious plays at least might be 
transposed throughout into a lower key. And _ pessibly I 
may be elevating an irritability of my own nervous system 
into the universality of an aesthetic law. 

It is hardly my affair, but ‘The Cardinal’ affords, 
firstly, the complete process of a confession and absolution, 
and secondly, the preliminary preparations for the sacra- 
ment of matrimony, both set out with more or less realistic 
fidelity. The playwrights of modern London seem to be 
taking nearly as much licence in the representation of the 
Christian mysteries as did the mimes of third-century 
Rome. Of one of these, St. Genesius, the hagiologists 
relate that he was converted by a miracle, at the very 
moment when he was mimicking a baptism before 
Diocletian. 

E. K. Caampers. 


Art. 


Surprises. 


Ir was a blustering day. Hats were flying, and skirts 
were swirling, as I pushed my way down Princes Street, 
Edinburgh, to the National Gallery of Scotland. In the 
lulls of the wind I asked myself what fare I should find 
in the Grecian Doric building at the foot of the Mound. 
Would there be any surprises? Would any painter, 
hitherto hardly more than a name to me, whom I had 
lazily accepted at the valuation of others, suddenly leap 
out and then fall into rank with the vital personalities of 
art? Some I found who needed no re-consideration to 
enhance their achievement in my eyes. It was with no 
surprise that I encountered the dignity of Van Dyck’s 
‘**Lomellini Family,” Hals’s ‘‘ Dutch Lady,” fair and 
sweet — her grey-green background, or Ruisdael’s 
river valley, sombrely lighted from the processional clouds 
that sweep the sky. From such great painters one expects 
great emotions. Their pictures gave me pleasure, stilled 
the noise of the wind, soothed the irritations of the 
moment, brought the flush of concentrated interest to the 
cheek, set the imagination on the trail of adventures, and 
gave to life fresh confidence. Thisis the province of great 
art. When high seriousness, discipline, the love of beauty 
and truth, seen by true eyes, have gone to the production of 
a piece of work, it holds those properties evermore, and 
offers them to all who are willing to receive. These three 
painters reasserted themselves without tumult. It was 
when I came to the pictures by Sir Henry Raeburn and 
John Phillip that I was conscious of surprise. 

Raeburn died eighty years ago full of honours, and 
fifty-four years later a series of his portraits was included 
in the Old Masters’ Exhibition. Books have been written 
in his praise, his portraits have been sold for enormous 
prices, and most have seen, as 1 have seen, some of his 
presentments of the men who “ adorned literature and art 
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in Edinburgh during his period.”” But I have seen them 
at long intervals, and in looking at a portrait of Sir Walter 
Scott or Lord Jeffrey it is the sitter rather than the crafts- 
manship that evokes one’s interest. In the National 
Gallery of Scotland you have Raeburn in splendid pro- 
fusion, the painter of men and women who were doubtless 
revered, loved, and envied in their day, but whose names 
are unhistoric ; nevertheless they are alive, kept alive by the 
painter’s genius. Let me speak first of the portraits of 
two ladies—Mrs. Campbell of Ballimore, and Mrs. Kennedy 
of Dunure. Roaming around the gallery I came upon 
them, as it were, by chance, paused, and stood staring, 
wondering who the painter might be. Clearly he was a 
master, one of those who lean towards the august, simple 
methods of Velasquez, Manet, and Whistler, using thin 
colour, and pressing the canvas into their service. There is 
nothing forced about these distinguished portraits of two 
ladies by Raeburn seated here so composedly, one beneath 
a tree, the other at a window through which the distant 
view of a castle shines. I think of them in terms of 
green; they are dominated by the delicate green that 
Raeburn used with such finesse. The garden chair where 
Mrs. Campbell sits is green: greenish-grey is her over- 
gown: the cloak that her companion wears is green: it is 
folded back and discloses a green dress. They have an 
air of precision: they are accomplished, the work of a 
matured temperament that saw clearly ; was never slovenly 
and never hurried ; neither eager to begin nor eager to 
finish, just content to do the day’s work perfectly. I 
sought the ten other Raeburn portraits. Who John 
Wauchope, “‘ admitted U.S. 1774,” may have been I know 
not, but this jovial old gentleman is immortalised. The 
skill of the presentment is astonishing: here is the man 
himself, and he stands as an example of Raeburn’s power 
of subordinating his personality, at the right moment, 
to his sitter’s idiosyncrasy. This was a subject to be 
treated neither with an added dignity, nor with a touch of 
caricature, but just as he was, a jolly, florid, white-haired 
old gentleman in a dark blue coat. That Raeburn has 
done. To carry in the memory the Ladies of Ballimore 
and Dunure, and Mr. John Wauchope, Writer to the 
Signet, is to have a sound idea of the greatness of Sir 
John Raeburn. I had returned to Mr. John Wauchope to 
examine, with renewed pleasure, the painting of his yellowy- 
white, double-breasted waistcoat, when a voice at my elbow 
said: ‘‘ Everybody else looks ordinary beside him!” 
‘** But have you seen Mrs. Campbell of Ballimore, and 
Mrs. Kennedy of Dunure?”’ I asked. The stranger had 
not. I made the introduction; then, as time passed, 
moved away to study John Phillip. 

For in my first perambulation of the gallery it had been 
evident that ‘‘ Spanish” Phillip has a much higher place 
on the rolls of art than I had guessed. I had heard of the 
brilliance of his colour and the vigour of his drawing, but 
now it was to be revealed that through sheer vitality, 
and that uncommon quality called gusto, he could rouse 
my interest in the crowded subject picture. What a 
vivid, brilliant thing is his picture of a Spanish wake! 
Undeniably it is a Royal Academy subject, but the spon- 
taneous way in which it is treated is a lesson to budding 
Royal Academicians, as Phillip’s ‘‘ Mrs. W. B. Johnstone,” 
leaning against crimson cushions, in the corner of a couch 
of an Early Victorian room, is an example to certain 
members of the new English Art Club. But the picture 
by Phillip that most attracted me was the unfinished 
sketch called ‘Spanish Boys playing at Bull Fighting.” 
Here, in these furiously jolly figures, in these splashes of 
gay colour, are the credentials of the true artist. It is a 
picture in the making: study it, and you will learn how 
the man who is great both as colourist and draughtsman 
orders his talents. In this lively sketch of rushing move- 
ment, Phillip, sure of hand and eye, had no fumbling 
doubt as to how those central figures, boys using their 
jackets as the chulos use their cloaks, should be brushed 
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in. You find no preparatory studies on the brown primed 
canvas ; the figures are touched in boldly with the brush ; 
the dominant colours are briskly indicated; and some- 
times, in the fever of creation, a note of colour, an 
inspiration of line, something germane to the composition 
but not part of the figure he was engaged upon, has 
started in his brain. Then the brush has left its work of 
the moment, splashed away, indicating here the outline of 
a dog or the head of a child, there the colour of a cloak, 
wild but right smudges of colour in some remote part of 
the canvas, just enough to recover the inspiration when 
the time came to work on those accessories. So a writer, 
while hot on the trail of his main theme, will suddenly 
discover lurking in his mind, subconsciously, illuminative 
expansions, developments, and will scribble on his blotting 
pad single words that will bring the new ideas to mind 
later. I would like to possess this picture by Phillip in 
the act of birth. It is so entirely himself, so radiantly 
alive, so fine an example of the impulse and freshness of 
the artist—unjaded, unacademic. Now turn to Sir David 
Wilkie’s “‘ Jolin Knex dispensing the Sacrament at Calder 
House.” This also is an unfinished work, broken off at 
about the same stage as Phillip’s picture, but it is lacking 
in all the qualities—impulse, vitality, nervous foree—that 
distinguish the bull-fighting sketch. Some of the heads 
are minutely finished, others are laboriously sketched in 
with pencil; there is no flame of travelling colour any- 
where, all is orderly and straightforward as a problem of 
Euclid. Wilkie’s picture is conscientious task work, 
Phillip’s the overflow of a brimming talent that must 
express itself, and giving forth to-day something of the 
artist’s joy in creation. 
C. L. H. 





Science. 
Singular Foresight. 


Arrica is admittedly the continent of the future. Its 
greater part is still practically virgin soil. The present 
population, compared for instance with the myriads of 
Asia, is comparatively smaJl—some 220,000,000, or about 
eighteen inhabitants to the square mile. It is possessed 
of vast mineral wealth. Hitherto the great obstacle to its 
full possession by the white man has been the presence of 
all those ‘‘ agues,” “‘ malarious fevers,” and the like, which 
we now class under the single name malaria, and which 
we now know to depend for their existence upon the 
presence of a minute animal parasite in the blood. This 
parasite passes a necessary stage of its life-cycle in the 
body of a particular kind of mosquito termed the Anopheles, 
and the female Anopheles, being provided, unlike her 
mate, with a pair of jaws, conveys the haematozoon from 
one person to another. Our knowledge of these facts, 
which concern ourselves more than any other nation, we 
owe to two of our fellow-countrymen, Sir Patrick Manson, 
who conceived the idea, and Sir Ronald Ross, who went to 
verify it, and identified the parasite in the body of a 
mosquito brought to him at the end of a long day’s work 
at the microscope, when he could scarcely see. The 
mosquito deserves a paper to himself. He has revolu- 
tionised our ideas of many things. Because his larvae 
breed in moist places, our forefathers believed malaria to 
be due to the miasmata which exhale therefrom. As 
causes of disease these miasmata are now gone the way 
for which all myths are destined. Because he—or, rather, 
she—bites at night, our forefathers believed that there 
was something objectionable in night air, and at this hour 
many of my fellow-citizens are sleeping with closed 
windows, preparing themselves for the successful onslaught 
of the little plant, the bacillus tubercylosis—which causes 
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a death in this country every seven minutes, because this 
myth survives—night air, as a matter of fact, ee purer 
than that of the day, because of the diminished com- 
bustion and the lessened dust-raising traffic. Furthermore, 
our knowledge of mosquito ways has already enabled us 
profoundly to alter the hygienic conditions of both East 
and West Africa, so that even now it would be extravagant 
to speak of any part of that continent as the ‘‘ White 
Man’s Grave.” It is now merely a matter of time and of 
the irradiation of knowledge, until Africa be ready for the 
race that is to be. This, then, is the last great discovery 
in medicine, and, though it was, as it happens, made 
by Britons, Berlin leads the world in medicine to-day. 
And the Jew leads German medicine. 

History, of course, offers no remote parallel to the career 
of the Jew. To-day, for instance, all thinking people who 
are unblinded by prejudice agree in regarding a Jew as 
the greatest of all ethical teachers. He is worshipped by 
the leading races of mankind. The finest architecture and 
painting and music are in his honour. Also to-day, the 
children of Israel rule the finance of Europe, as they are 
foremost in medicine and many other branches of science. 
They are an example to the Gentiles in industry and 
sobriety. There has never been, outside Quakerdom, 
anything to approach Jewish philanthropy as seen to-day. 
The King’s Sanatorium is the first of a hundred instances 
that occur to one. 

What of the past, then? I do not know where to begin. 
Take music. I do not refer to Mendelssohn or Meyerbeer, 
or even to Wagner, that good hater of Jews, who probably 
had a Hebrew strain within him. But study of the 
evolution of music shows the superlative indebtedness of 
its inchoate stage to the Jew. Or sanitation. Moses, of 
course, was the founder of preventive medicine. Whether 
or not the Ten Commandments were his consummate 
epitome of the code of Khammurabi, we may take it that 
to his genius the Jews owed the hygienic enactments 
which make Leviticus one of the most astounding pieces 
of ancient literature. Take literature, then. Who will 
differ from Sir Edwin Arnold in his estimate of the 
literary value of the Bible? The finest, richest, strongest, 
senest literature in the modern world—our own—owes the 
most important elements of its virtues to the translation 
which certain singularly privileged divines made, less than 
three centuries ago, of a series of Jewish books. Job, 
Isaiah—try his fifty-eighth chapter—these will be read 
when a generation which admires Nietzsche has gone its 
unremembered way. The Jew practically invented female 
chastity, and his detractors have hardly ever dared to 
impugn the almost inexpugnable honour of his woman- 
kind. You cannot get away from him. If you are an 
Imperialist, you follow the Jew who invented a sane 
imperialism ; if a Little Englander, what of the Narazene 
and the “other cheek”? And whatever your religious 
views, you readily admit that we owe to the Jews the 
greatest conception which the human mind has yet 
produced—that there is One God. 

I have therefore proved the Jew a pestilent fellow. 
His insufferable survival and conquest after ages of 
oppression can be no longer supported. Being a Christian 
nation—followers of a Jew, that is—we can no longer 
tolerate this people. The Continent is agreed with us on 
this score, so for these or other reasons the former War 
Minister of the ‘‘ strongest Government of modern times ” 
has conceived the excellent idea of offering some out-of- 
the-way corner of the earth to the Jew, that thereon he 
may multiply (he has the highest birth-rate, has the Jew, 
whilst our own is rapidly decreasing), and produce a 
sturdy race (the not physically degenerate of our school- 
children are out of all proportion Hebrew) and, perchance, 
be a civilising influence to his new neighbours (Livingstone 
remarked that eight centuries of the Portuguese had 
taught the black man two things—first, that man may sell 
his brother man, and second, how to distil spirits in a 
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gun-barrel). Whither, then, shall we deport the accursed 
Hebrew? Lord Salisbury—pupil of a Jew—secured from 
Germany a decade ago our rights to a nice strip of land 
in East Africa. That happy continent has been under 
white tuition for centuries, with the results observed by 
Livingstone. So now the white owner thereof will send 
to it his own tutor, of whom he is not a little weary. 
Lord Lansdowne, Africa, and foresight: these will be 
associated ideas in years to come. Surely not, you say, 
remembering the War Commission. But I am thinking 
of Eastern, not of Southern Africa. Perhaps we have 
waited a little while for evidence of his lordship’s foresight. 
But it has come with a vengeance. To the Continent 
of the future he is sending the man of the past and the 
present and the future, the unconquerable dog of a Jew. 
It is the dawn of a new epoch for Africa, and the vindica- 
tion of Lord Lansdowne’s foresight. The Boer War was 
a very little thing; his lordship had higher ambitions. 
To him history is not the thing our pedagogues fondly 
think, “a record of royal misdemeanours,”’ as Spencer has 
it. No; history is part of the Science of Man. His 
lordship seeks the wider meaning of things, looks past 
the petty and the ephemeral, sees the Jew as the all- 
important factor in the story of human progress during 
the two last millenia, foresees the destiny of Africa, long 
delayed, and sends the Jew there. What will be the 
verdict of the Jew-educated Gentile African on Lord 
Lansdowne a thousand years hence? ‘‘ He waited until 
Africa was ready, and then sent the Jew there. Singular 
foresight ! ” C. W. Sateesy. 





Correspondence. 


Marcus Aurelius and Stoicism. 


Sir,—-There was an article in a recent issue of the Acapemy 
on “ The Philosophic Mind” that expressed all the remote 
admiration of the modern world for the last Great Stoics. 
“‘ Why is it,” said the writer, ‘‘ that unreasoning mankind 
may be said to love little St. Francis, but has never loved 
the Emperor Marcus?”’’ Roman mankind did love the 
Emperor Marcus for many generations after his death ; 
but that is by the way. It is true enough that now we 
only admire him; for there is no common ground of 
reason or sympathy between our philosophy of life, if we 
have one, and his, and we differ from him about the most 
fundamental facts of our existence. 

We have learnt much about the nature of man and the 
conditions of his being in the last 1,700 years, and in some 
ways we are all of us wiser than the wise Emperor. For 
instance, we know that righteousness is much closer to 
nature than he supposed. He held that the instincts of 
man are all bad, and that it is the object of philosophy to 
smother them. At the worst we believe that our instincts 
are not good or bad in themselves, but may be turned to 
good or bad uses. Goodness was for him an artificial 
product, as taste is for the connoisseur, something to be 
acquired only by hard thinking and the subjugation of 
our natural delight in life. But we know that a natural 
delight in life is one of the chief aids to goodness; 
and we feel that his austerity was like the consciously 
austere taste arrived at by a man who distrusts his own 
sense of beauty. Marcus Aurelius, it is true, was austere 
only to himself, and pathetically eager to love his fellow- 
men; yet he conceived of such love, not as a profound 
natural instinct sometimes destroyed by pride of intellect 
or class, but as something to be acquired by much labour 
and pain, and in spite of the natural unloveableness cf 
men. He exhorted himself to be patient and compassionate 
of humanity, whereas we know that we ought to admire it 
and todelight init. We know that it is futile to call mana 
mean and base animal since we have nothing to compare 
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him with except his own ideals. Rather is it glory enough 
to have found such ideals in an unceasing struggle with 
material things, and wonderful that there should be so 
much love between those who have to fight each other for 
their daily bread. No Stoic ever saw that it is-the common 
desire of men to love each other more, and their blind 
instinctive belief that the hope of the world lies in the 
increase of that love. The Stoic philosophy, though 
Epictetus and Marcus out of their own natural kindness 
gave it a more social turn, was unsocial in its essence. It 
was a system designed for the elect, and taught that the 
reward of virtue lay in the glory of proving that you were 
not as the common run of men. ‘The Stoic could put 
his philosophy into action alone on a desert island as well 
as anywhere else. He owed all his duties to himself and 
not to others. What he had in common with them 
was of the lower part of his nature. All that was 
good in him was peculiar to himself and must be culti- 
vated by proud and solitary effort. The experience of 
generations has taught us that virtue can be nourished 
only by contact between man and man, and that it finds 
its chief field of action in their relations, Marcus hoped 
to reach love through wisdom, and to his everlasting 
credit did reach it. We know that love is the beginning 
of wisdom and all good things. The errors of Stoic 
philosophy give a new significance to the Christian union 
of faith and hope with love. The Stoic had no faith in 
humanity and no hopes for its future. Modern morality 
is based upon both, and they are the theoretic foundation 
of the practical love which it teaches. They are also the 
result of the experience that men can and do love each 
“a and that their highest qualities are begotten by that 
ove. 

Yet our greater wisdom and knowledge ought only 
to give us a fuller sense of the nobility of Marcus Aurelius 
and of the value of his philosophy to men like himself and 
living in conditions a as his. 

Most of the loftier philosophies of life are conceived in 
high spirits or romantically. And it is right that they 
should be so. There is reason in their buoyancy and 
romance ; and they charge those who hold by them with 
enough impetus to carry them through temporary fits of 
discouragement. But there is need, too, of a high 
philosophy for those who have no happy storage periods 
of moral force; for whom life never runs easily, and its 
riddle is never solved in the living; and not for in- 
dividuals alone, but for ages of discouragement and 
disaster. Such was the philosophy of Marcus. It 
expected nothing of life, nothing of men. It took for 
granted that everything must be done against the grain; 
and held out no hope of joy in the doing. It was fortified 
with none of the glorious truths of which experience has 
made us sure; and it seems a clumsy and ricketty 
invention to us who live in an age of more confident and 
successful morality. 

We, in our elaborate civilization, have no need to use 
the rough tools fashioned by a castaway on a desert 
island. Yet we might look at them in a museum with 
pitying admiration, and wonder whether we could do half 
as well in a like case. It is in that spirit that we should 
read the Meditations. Marcus Aurelius and Epictetus 
showed what human nature could do with all the odds 
against it; and we with so many odds in our favour, if 
we cannot love them as much as the Saints of our own 
morality, should admire them even more.—Yours, Xc., 

Artuur Cxiurroy Breck. 


‘* Reliable,”’ 


Sirn,—As your judgment on “reliable” is undeniably 
trtistworthy, allow me to draw your attention to a rarer 
and more beautiful offender, “‘irremeable.”’ To trace the 
evil to its source—remeare means “to return,” and 
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remeabilis, ‘able to return,” is found, but irremeabilis 
means “‘ unable to be returned from.” 

Unfortunately remeare is never transitive, or “ irre- 
meable” might be applied to “non-returnable” cases. 
Perhaps one can hardly blame English poets, but weve 
not Virgil, Seneca and Silius Italicus guilty of an 
irremeabilis error ?—Yours, &c., T. F. R. 


The Cheap Method. 


Sin,—The interesting article in the Acapemy under this 
title affords a test to all who wish to recognise the truly 
great in fiction. For the true art of fiction is “‘ the art of 
presenting life stripped so far as may be to the bare truth 
and impulse of it.” 

Characterisation, incident, and dialogue are the chief 
features of a novel, of which the first is the most important, 
the others being used by the novelist to present his 
characters clearly before his readers. 

The writer of fiction must have a wide experience and 
knowledge of life; of him Pope’s famous words are 
profoundly true. To be able to present living, breathing 
men and women before his readers he must have made a 
study of his fellows. Without sympathetic insight into 
the working of the human soul, he may be able to com- 
pose a story that will wile away an idle hour, but he will 
not produce a work that will live. 

The world will not probably soon outgrow its need of 
fiction. It is never safe to prophesy. But our drama is 
in a moribund state, and likely to remain so. We need, 
therefore, the criticism of life that true fiction affords, 
because the artist who paints life as it is shows us also 
indirectly what life ought to be.— Yours, &c., 


Byrness Vicarage, Otterburn, H. P. Wricur. 
Northumberland. 





Rodin’s “ Henley.” 


Sir,—You note in your last issue that the bust of Mr. 
Henley, by Rodin, is reproduced in the current number of 
the ‘‘ Magazine of Art.” May I point out that a photo- 
gravure reproduction of this bust forms the frontispiece of 
the collected edition of Mr. Henley’s Poems, first issued 
in 1876, and now in the fifth edition.—Yours, &c., 


Atrrep Nott. 
57-59, Long Acre, W.C. 


Legendary Stories. 


Sir,—I am engaged in collating the legendary stories of 
the North of England, and should be very glad if any of 
your readers could supply me with any information and 
references they may possess on this very interesting 
subject. Any narratives, published or unpublished, and 
any verifications of historic and semi-historic associations 
of place names and old houses in the Northern Counties 
would be welcomed, in addition to any contribution to and 
assistance in the collection and preservation of the half- 
forgotten legendary lore of the North.—Yours, &c., 

Gattroway Kyte, F.R.S.L., &e. 
The Offices of ‘‘ The County 
Monthly, The Northern Magazine,”’ York. 
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Our Weekly Competition. 


Result of No. 206 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of One Guinea for the best prose 
description of a cat. Forty replies have been received. We award 
the prize to Mr. A. R. Orage, 36, Hawthorn Mount, Chapel Allerton, 
Leeds, for the following :— 


We called him Pete, though, faithful to the golden age of his 
youth, he would only answer to Kitty. He came to us asa stray. 

His colour in those days was undistinguishable ; later it emerged 
as yellow and white. His tail was then a mere string of hairs, loosely 
threaded. His ears were tattered, his nose red and notched, his voice 
loud, hoarse, and insistent. But what brought us to his feet was the 
triumph of his eves. Never in mortal eyes have I seen such complete 
calm of immense superiority. He was starved and dirty ; he slept 
out o’ nights and was hunted by day ; he was ownerless, houseless, 
and friendless. Yet for all that he carried a swaggering heart. Those 
self-sufficient eyes spoke of illimitable distances between his soul and 
the hideous moment. 

As we daily grew more obeisant his temper improved ; he took a 
mild pride in his appearance, and his tail grew visibly. He began to 


take a slight interest in us and would even play reservedly. But for 
all his domesticity he never shut off that light in his eyes ; he still 


kept in his eyes the distant harbour lights woere his soul dwelt. 

We lent bim to a friend to abolish some mice, He did his work, 
but nearly abolished the household by his ways. When he returned 
he was ill, an exclusive mouse diet had not suited his eclectic taste. 
We then sent hin toa farm. On the way he escaped and climbed a 
roof, where he sat in proud melancholy for a whole day and night. 
At last he came down and went mad. At least they say it was 
madness; but I believe his poor battered old boat of a body had at 
last reached the harbour lights of his soul. 


Other replies follow :— 


His name is Peter, and as we reckon age he is fifteen months old, 
but those inscrutable yellow eyes surely hold the secrets of a 
thousand years. Born in a convent far away in the green country 
the world outside is even now for him a place of terror, tended by the 
kindly-faced gentle-voiced sisters, to this day the sight of a man fills 
him with a special strong distrust. Thoroughbred from tips of 
daintiiy befeathered ears to silvery paws and plumey tail—a mass of 
silky grey fur—he sits in solemn dignity aloof from all his kind, Yet 
even as princes must condescend to those more lowly born, so he 
has one friend with whom at times he designs to hold high revels— 
leaping, curvettting, gambolling—the perfection of lithe grace. 
But with his mistress—and with her alone—can he forget fear, the 
fear that spectre-like stands ever between ourselves and the dumb 
things in our power. “With softly-stepping feet” upstairs and 
down he follows her, singing in her arms, nuzzling with uplifted 
head against her hands and face—a silent but devoted little friend. 
Peace be with thee, Peter the Persian, not among men alone doth 
perfect love cast out fear. 
[J. A. B., Birmingham. |] 


She was a kitten, she was obviously lost, she was hungry, and said 
so. Also, as the youngest child discovered during her first meal, she 
was a freak. Her fore-paws bore seven toes, her hind-paws six. 
This was best seen on wet days, when her habit of pawing at the 
window to attract attention left seven broad parallel streaks of mud 
on the pane. As the years passel her kittens, at first normal, were 
born with varying numbers of toes. One little Tom had six before 
and five behind. Finally, a family of four all had the full comple- 
ment, making a total of one hundred and thirty toes in one basket, 

She liked melon rind and toffee. Nothing ever made us laugh so 
much as her efforts to dislodge the sticky toffee from jaws glued 
together therewith. Turpentine had its attractions, Once she 
rubbed herself against a newly-varnished door, and was freed with 
scissors. 

One July, she being fourteen, she developed a cough. The next 
December, as it still annoyed her, one night when the children were 
at a dance, she was first chloroformed and then prussicked. Next 
morning the girls’ grief was genuine, the boys’ regret was assuaged 
by thoughts of burial. She lies beneath a privet bush, her grave 
lined with cheap sweets—condemned stores for a Christmas tree— 
sealing-waxed in a large Inland Revenue envelope. The poetry of it 
lies in the fact that the envelope is marked “On Her Majesty’s 


Service—Prepaid,” 
[F. S., London. ] 
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She is jet-black, with orange eyes, When, at dinner-time, she sits 
erect, expectant, although deeply dreaming, on the writing-table 
in the dusky corner, she is almost indistinguishable from the shadow, 
unless she blinks. Almost, but not quite, for she has the drollest 
little baldness: s about her ears, and these gleam forth and take us in 
sometimes, until she really does the “ slit-glance”’ trick. 

“Orange eyes?” They are that, at their best, in her moods of 
restless, brilliant affection, or her gorgeous furies when the mere 
dogs intrude. But at their worst, I must admit that her eyes are 
frightful. When I find her sitting, lean, elongated, and (I hate 
it in a cat) so horribly funny, ona chair in the hall; when she 
hovers, questing milk, at breakfast-time . at such times 
yes! her eyes are abominable, like sickly yellow-green “Chinese 
counters,” 

But, in the afternoons, when at one slim black rush, she darts 
across the drawing-room, to lie behind me on the sofa-edge, or prance 
up and down it, making that odd, hysteric little screaming which is 
her most enraptured purr—then, her eyes! Great topaz fires, golden 
wells of passionate love—ah, that nonsense about cats’ cold hearts ! 

And her pretty, dainty, slender paws; her nose, a little b’t of 
black velvet turned up with silk; her satin coat, ber delicate, 
intricate ears, her eyebrows and her whiskers she’s a Cat, 
and—black or tabby, orange, smoke, or chinchilla: the delightfulness 
of them—that really says it all. 

[E. C. M., Cork.] 


I have always felt a decided sense of inferiority in-the presence of 
Tim. There is about him a conscious though unobtrusive greatness. 
Day by day he dozes near the fire with philosophic calm; and I 
regard him, I know not exactly why, as a warrior at rest after the 
battle. How great the armies of rats or mice ne slaughterel yester- 
night is a profound secret which never, to mortal man, shall be 
revealed. When Tim condescends to jest with me, which is but 
seldom, the same superiority is displayed in the magnanimity with 
which he strikes gentle blows with foiled weapons. In his wanderings 
about the house Tim does not often run, he walks. This gives an 
unwonted dignity to a cat, and keeps Mac, the Scotch collie, in his 
place. What mystery there is in those quiet footfalls. One thinks 
instinctively of Egypt. Yes, there is much about Tim I do not 
understand, Had I settled the minor mysteries of his being I should 
feel disposed to ask the larger questions: Whence has he come? 
What is his mission? Whither does he go? 

[S. H., Warwick. ] 


His name was Silas, he had appeared suddenly from nowhere on 
New Year's Eve, and was always regarded with respect not un- 
tinctured by awe ; indeed, his attitude towards life and humanity 
was sufficiently aloof to inspire both sentiments, 

His appearance was sombre, his manner loftily grave, it would 
seem an almost unwarrantable liberty to stroke him; nor did he 
encourage any such demonstration of affection, holding his person 
sacred from the caressing hand, Sometimes, however, the small 
surface between his ears was charily conceded to his master’s weak 
fondness. 

Even for a cat he had an abnormal sense of his own dignity, and 
often remained rigidly secluded for days to mark his displeasure at 
some fancied slight. 

Another characteristic was the great value he attached to 
punctuality, especially for meals; not necessarily his own—the 
household’s generally. Should dinner be late he was restless and 
unhappy, running incessantly between kitchen and dining-room after 
the manner of a waiter. This was the more noticeable when it 
occurred in that he was of a singularly lazy habit, and but seldom 
moved to any exertion, his life being passed for the most part in one 
long luxurious lethargy. 

His was a complex sensitive nature — maintaining a careless 
independence in servitude, idle and proud, he was yet greatly valued. 
It was felt that he had honoured us by accepting our hospitality and 
that the continued presence of one of his complexion ensured our 
prosperity. 


[M. E. G., Haslemere. } 


When the world smiles upon Johnnie, Johnnie smiles—con- 
descendingly—upon the world. At- such times, when a short nose 
and two little ears peep from a frill of fur; when a well-dige:ted 
mouse presides over his meditations ; his orange eyes see visions of 
catty bliss, and he looks like an angel in a motoring coat. But 
when his environment fails to adjust itself perfectly to his wants ; 
when his basket is not in position, or his eleven-o’clock biscuit is 
late, Johnnie passes from amiability’ to explanation. First, the 
patient explanation of a person who knows that his hearers’ in- 
telligene* is strictly limited; next the insinuating chirps and 
agonized cries of a pampered and exasperated cat. This is a 
transient state; he is tolerant of our negligences and ignorances. 
Bat when Johnnie is actually displeased with us, it is a serious 
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matter. He is a dignified person, and three things only disturb his 
equilibrium—punishment, ridicule,-and the passion of jealousy. 
Punishment he under-tands as the inevitable but illogical result of 
eating between meals: but he insists on regarding it as an unpro- 
voked assault upon his person.. Ridicule is more heinous, because 
less comprehensible: he has flown, before now, at a person who 
laughed at him. But jealousy! what'is to be said for the wretch 
who neglects Johnnie’s society, strokes another cat in his presence, 
offers a guest his favourite chair? Such an offender, seeking 
forgiveness without the customary peace-offering of biscuit or 
sardine, will probably be reczived by two fluffy hind-legs and a 
vertical tail, as aca'm but implacable cat stalks silently from the 
room, 


[E. M. B. U., London.]} 


Competition No. 207 (New Series). 


At this season of the year, which is known as the silly season, it 
is customary for daily papers to start a correspondence upon some 
subject which is supposed to be of general interest, such as “ Do 
Tradesmen Cheat?” and “Is Marriage a Failure?”’ This week we 
offer a prize of One Guinea for a letter to the editor starting such a 
discussion, but we limit the subject of our competition to any 
author, book, or literary topic. 


RULES, ; 

Answers addressed, “Literary. Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 9 September, 1903. Each answer must be 
accompanied by the coupon to be found on the second page of 
Wrapper, or it cannot enter into competition. Competitors sending 
more than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt 
with a separate coupon ; otherwise the first only will he considered, 
Contributions.to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLIOAL, 


Westcott (The late Brooke Foss), Christian Social Union Addresses 

(Macmillan) net 1/0 
Frere (E. F. H.), Positive Christianity ........sseesseee++e00++( Mowbray) net 1/0 
Davenport (George Devereux), The Diocesan Mission ...........++.(Mowbray) 0/4 


POLTRY, CRITICISM, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Guid Bits frae Robert Burns ee seeceeecececese( bryce) net 
Forster (R. H.), Idylls of the North... ...--cesccccccesccceccceeess( Long) net 
Schwob (Marcel), Mimes. Done into English by A.'Lenalie..........( Mosher) 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XIV. ..........(Longmans) net 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Besant (Walter), Essays and Historiettes ..............+-(Ohatto and Windus) 
Howe (Julia Ward), with an Introduction by, Love-Letters of Margaret Fuller, 
1845-1846 .cccesseuee TITITITITITITITIT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT .-.( Unwin) net 


SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Ritchie (Wallace), The Essential Unit ..... 
JUVENILE, 
Potter (Beatrix), The Tale of Squirrel Nutkin ......seeee0+ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oman (John Campbell), The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India 
(Unwin) net 14/0 

Soulsby (1. H. M.), Week by Week : A MS. Book of Private Prayer 
(Mowbray) net 0/6 
" @ tecord of a Year’s Reading..........--es+s ( ” )net 0/6 
Smith (William Johnson), Surgical Bandaging and Dressings 
(The Scientific Press) net 2/0 

Darling (Hon. Mr, Justice), Scintilke Juris and Meditations in the Tea Room 

(Stevens) net 5/0 


.(The Author) 


eoeeee( Warne) net 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Shakespeare (William), The Edinburgh Folio : Coriolanus......(Richards) net 5/0 
TitusAndronicu , )net 5/0 
" a ae mt Romeo and Juliet(_ —,, )net 5/0 
Mitchell (George H.), Ballads in Blue ............ .(Jarrold) paper, 1/0; cloth, 2/0 
Butler (Maynard), The First Year of Responsibility ...........(Sonmenschein) 1/6 
Brightman (F. E.), translated by, The Preces Privatae of Lancelot Andrewes, 

Bishop of Winchester .........eese00: 9eseeees ...(Methuen) 
Blair (Robert), The Grave: A Poem............. evcceseeeeeee( Methuen) net 
Herrick, (Robert), The Poems of ............ covcecccccece( Richards) net 
Southey (Robert), The Life of Nelson ..... 000cececesece ce 7 cQeeeneenn mee 
Thackeray (Wm.), Sketches and Travels, &c. ......006.eese+0+ .+0++(Dent) net 
Green (John Richard), A Short History of the English People (Macmillan) net 
Upward (Allen), Secrets of the Courts of Eurcpe......sesseesees (Arrowsmith) 
Lever (Charles), Harry Lorrequer .......... ee o+++-.( Nelson) net 
Emmett (Lewis E.), Notes on Perusing Titles ..........+0++++++.(J0rdan) net 
Gore-Browne (F.) and Jordon (William), A Handy Book on the Formation, 

Management and Winding-Up of Joint Stock Companies.....(Jordan) net 5/0 


PERIODICALS. 


Good Words, Sunday, Idler, Monthly Review, Lady’s Magazine, Architectural 
Review, Blackwood’s, Connoisseur, Macmillan’s, Century, St. Nicholas, Empire 
Review, Temple Bar, School World, Pearson’s, Windsor, Contemporary, Field 
Naturalist’s Quarterly, Lippincott’s, Scribner’s, Sale Prices, United Service, 
National, Antiquary, Genealogical, English Illustrated, New Liberal. 
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